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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  his  "  Kecollections  of  William  Hay,"  Dr.  William  Rhind  writes  as  follows : — 
"When  another  edition  of  the  'Lintie'  is  called  for,  there  should  be  added  more 
ample  illustrative  notes  as  long  as  materials  for  these  can  be  obtained,  and  rescued 
from  the  greedy  and  profound  maw  of  oblivion." 

On  this  principle,  the  Editor  has  framed  the  present  edition.  No  alteration, 
beyond  the  correction  of  a  few  verbal  and  literal  errors,  has  been  made  on  the  text. 
But  the  contents  of  the  lengthy  appendix,  annexed  by  Mr.  George  Gumming  to 
the  original  edition,  now  appear  in  their  more  legitimate  form,  as  foot  notes  to  the 
songs,  and  are  distinguished  from  those  added  by  the  present  Editor,  by  being 
marked  [G.] 

The  Editor's  thanks  are  due  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of 
Birnie,  who  not  only  placed  at  his  disposal  his  annotated  copy  of  the  "  Lintie," 
and  some  valuable  MSS.  belonging  to  William  Hay,  but  has  drawn  on  the 
recollections  of  his  long  and  honoured  life  for  matter  to  enrich  the  notes  to  the 
poems.  A  similar  courtesy  has  been  extended  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Gatherer,  the 
present  respected  curator  of  the  Elgin  Museum. 


•'8  PREFATORY    NOTE. 

From  Lord  Provost  Black,  Bailie  Nicol,  Convener  Mackintosh,  and  Councillor 
Anderson,  much  valuable  information  has  been  obtained ;  as  also  from  Captain 
Dunbar  Dunbar  of  Seapark,  the  author  of  Social  Life  in  Former  Days,  Dr.  George 
Duff,  Mr.  W.  C.  Young,  Mr.  W.  E.  Walker,  Editor  of  the  Elgin  Courant,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Wright,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  F.  Calvert  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  William  Grant, 
Forres,  Mr.  James  D.  Miller,  Editor  of  the  Forres  Gazette,  Mr.  W.  Skinner,  Drumin, 
Sheriff  Mackenzie  of  Lerwick — v^ho  so  ably  maintains  the  traditions  of  literary 
culture  associated  with  the  old  Cathedral  city — and  Mr.  A.  Cosmo  Brander.  Mr. 
James  Allan,  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  has  very  kindly  searched 
the  registers  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  death  of  many  of  the  local  characters  immor- 
talized by  "Willie"  Hay's  graphic  pen. 

The  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Club  has,  in  the  kindest  manner,  given  the  Editor 
access  to  the  Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society,  and 
of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Mechanics'  Society ;  and  he  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  invaluable  aid  he  has  derived  in  the  way  both  of  counsel  and  information 
from  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  City  Chamberlain  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Club,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas,  S.S.C,  its  indefatigable  Secretary. 

Without  the  assistance  of  one  and  all  of  these  gentlemen,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Editor,  v/hose  connection  with  "  the  bonnie  land  o'  Moray"  is  of 
so  recent  a  date,  to  have  accomplished  the  task,  which — perhaps  in  a  rash  moment 
— he  undertook. 


Springfield  House, 

Elgin,  Juli/,  1SS7. 


PREFACE  AND  DEDICATION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  a  true  as  well  as  trite  "  observe,"  that  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush."  But 
good  as  was  the  cheer  at  the  festive  and  brotherly  board,  whereat  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  melodies  were  first  given  to  the  world,  its  enjoyments  were 
— far  beyond  our  powers  of  description — enhanced  by  the  recital  of  these  heart- 
stirring  tributes  to  the  beauties  and  endearments  of 

"  The  land  we  lo'e  sae  weel." 

We  conceive  it  to  be  an  essential  and  important  article  in  the  creed  of 
every  leal  Morayshireener,  that  he  value,  as  he  ought,  the  many  "  creature 
comforts"  of  which  our  fatherland  is  so  eminently  prolific;  and — with  reverence 
be  it  spoken — we  "  Morayshire  loons,"  from  our  youth  upwards,  have  been 
wont  to  regard  "  a  good  kail-yaird  and  a  handsome  dwallin',"  »Sjc.,  as  amongst  the 
worthiest  objects  of  human  ambition. 

"  A  dainty  haggis  dinner  graced,"  with  its  incomparable  and  exhilarating 
accompaniments  from  the  land 

"0'  fruits,  an'  flowers,  an'  fusky  stills,  black  nout,  an'  wavin'  woods, 
0'  heather  bells,  an'  bloomin'  haughs,  an'  rather  mony  floods," — 

and  where  there  is 

"Sic  a  footh  o'  eatin'  gear,  that  ilka  body  thrives, — 
There's  dulse  and  dabberlicks  for  bairns,  an'  skate  to  please  the  wives !" 

and  their  ample  enjoyment — "like  Morayshire  chiels" — was  the  befitting  preface 
to  the  "feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul"  which  invariably  succeeded  the 
"weightier  matters"  of  the  entertainment.  But  how  breathless  the  silence  when 
the  poets-laureate  were  requested  to  produce  their  annual  contributions !  Our 
sides  ache  afresh  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  the  "runnin'  commentary"  on  the 
"  Muckle  Kirk,^"  and  its  inimitable  colleagues,  by  their  worthy  and  patriotic 
author.     A  "  Magnus  Apollo"  truly  is  he  ! 

"  I  knew  him,  Horatio  ; 
A  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  and  most  excellent  fancy." 


'  See  post,  p.  50. 
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"  Awa  wi'  a'  care,"  was,  emphatically,  the  sentiment  of  these  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered  reunions  ;  and  the  "  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal"  had  long  been  gathered 
to  their  fathers,  ere  the  trans-Speyanians  had  ceased  to  toast  the  "  weal"  of  their 
"  ain  countrie"  in  all  and  every  of  its  minutest  relations. 

With  one  exception — the  chant  in  praise  of  the  "Jolly  old  Bachelors  of 
Elgin" — these  compositions,  which  need  not  from  our  feeble  pen  a  word  of  appro- 
bation, were  first  rehearsed  at  the  annual  festivals  of  our  excellent  Society ;  and 
we  consider  it  no  ordinary  privilege  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
preservation  of  such 

"  Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 

Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 

Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 

And  chronicles  of  old." 

"  Oh !  beautiful  exceedingly,"  we  make  bold  to  say,  will  they  be  thought  and 
felt  by  all  into  whose  hands  our  little  warbler  shall  chance  to  fall.  They  talk 
to  us  of  "  home,  sweet  home,"  and  all  the  past.  They  take  our  mind  back  to  the 
careless  days  of  our  childhood — to  the  gay  dreams  of  our  youth — to  scenes 
endeared  to  domestic  affection^ — to  the  transient  pleasures  of  our  prime — 

"  They  tell  us  of  our  fairy  hours. 
Of  laughing  glee  and  wild  wood  flowers  — 
They  tell  us  of  our  rambles  wide, 
Now  by  the  sparkling  brooklet's  side, 
Or  in  the  deeply  dingled  dell, 
Where  notes  of  wild  birds  sweetly  swell ; 
And  of  our  happy  boyhood's  prime, 
And  friends  that  loved  in  that  glad  time." 

They  tell  us  of  the  faded  joys  of  our  old  age — of  parents  now  sleeping  in  the 
dust — of  kinsmen  and  play-fellows  in  a  far  distant  clime — of  friends  gone  to  that 
strand  which  never  says  "  It  is  enough."  They  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural 
scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  our  native  soil,  and  bring  afresh  to  "  the  eye  and 
prospect  of  our  soul"  the  heath-covered  hills,  the  oft-frequented  streams  of  dear 
Morayland,  and  refreshen  that  love,  which,  in  common  with  every  Moray  man, 
we  cherish  for  the  classic  haunts  of  our  fatherland — and  that,  the  more  especially, 
when 

"On  far  distant  shores  her  sous  for  their  country  sigh." 

Ever  dear,  indeed,  to  Moray  men,  wherever  located  or  however  circumstanced,  is 
the  land  of  their  sires  !  Yes  !  ever  dear,  alike  to  those  happy  and  blessed,  in  yet 
having  there  of  friends  and  kinsmen  to  think  of  them — "  sweethearts  and  wives" 
to  weep  for  them  there;  and  to  those  of  their  fellows — alas!  less  fortunate — whose 
"  first  and  dearest  home,"  now  knows  them  no  more — whose  "  steps  are  forgotten 
in  the  halls  of  their  fathers ;"  and  who,  with  a  holy  feeling,  known  only  to  those 
so  })laced,  still  cherish  and  honour  amongst  the  dearest  of  earth's  treasures  the  land 
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of  their  birth,  as  being  the  sacred  resting-place  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them,  who — "as  a  beam  that  has  shone,  a  mist  that  has  fled  away" — in  the  words 
of  our  incomparable  paraphrase, 

"As  the  shadow's  fleeting  form 
Which  mocks  the  gazer's  eye," — 

have 

"  Bid  adieu  to  this  mortal  strand 
To  us  and  to  all  their  fatherland," 

and  are  gone  to  "yonder  world,"  the  thoughts  of  which,  and  the  sighs  for 
whom,  come  over  our  minds — "  like  the  blasts  that  shake  their  unfrequent  wings, 
after  the  stormy  winds  are  laid" — as  well  mid  the  gayest  scenes  as  in  the 
gloomiest  solitude. 

"Invidious  grave  !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit  and  sympathy  made  one  ! 
The  brave,  the  beautiful,  the  grave,  the  gay, 
The  warm  young  heart,  the  grey  and  hoary  head, 
In  dull  cold  silence  mixed  together  lay — 
Life's  poor  distinctions  lost — reduced  to  common  clay." 

Mournful  carnage !  As  Ossian  sings,  "  the  wild  roes  feed  on  the  green  tomb  of  the 
mighty  King,"  and  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ; — insatiate  death  is  "  the 
beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's,"  and,  in  his  cold  embrace,  meet 

"Those  bound  by  nature's  ties — 
Sires,  mothers,  children  ; " — 

the  same  sod  covering  those 

"  Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Were  still  together,  who,  twin,  as  'twere  in  love. 
Inseparable," 

and  those,  who  only  there  laid  aside  the  "  perfect  hatred"  with  which  they  had 
looked  on  their  fellow-man.  Here,  too  truly,  do  we  find  "  the  fond,  the  true,  the 
loved"  of  our  bright  and  early  days  "  too  transient  proved" — 

"The  spouse  left  alone  in  his  youth, 
The  child  of  their  love  left  alone. " 

And  though  the  quaintness  of  its  tongue  may,  at  first  sight,  raise  a  smile  that 
will  soon  give  place  to  a  pious  admiration  and  sympathy  in  the  "short  but  simple" 
tale  of  mourning  thus  told — 

' '  Here  lyes  the  Man,  the  Woman  here. 
Their  love  in  life  so  passing  dear, 
That  when  he  in  this  grave  did  lye 
Here  she  reclined  of  Sympathy," — 
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while  the  ripe  of  years  are  laid,  side  by  side,  with  that  other  order 

"  Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil." 

Oh!  "heavy  hour"  to  bear; — and,  with  our  grief-worn  minds  in  harmony  with 
the  wind  that  wails  among  the  grey  tombs  and  bending  trees  around  them,  we 
stand  forlorn  and  disconsolate,  indeed,  at  the  door  of  their  "narrow  house," 
bewailing 

"  The  blank,  the  desolate  void 
In  hearts  which  their  converse  here  enjoyed," — 

our  souls  melting  at  the  remembrance  of  their  virtues,  and  their  kindnesses  done 
unto  us — thinking  of  days  of  happiness,  the  like  of  which  we  shall  never  know 
again — of  the  last  failing  splendour  of  the  eye  that  had  never  looked  on  us  but 
with  kindly  affection — of  the  dreary  vacance  that  life  must  be  to  us  for  the 
remainder  of  our  days,  now  that  the  tie  is  rudely  snapped  which  bound  us  to  the 
world — our  tears  bedewing  the  lowly  and  dreamless  bed  of  their  soft  and  sacred 
rest.  Oh  !  doubly  revered,  indeed,  by  every  heart  "  lele  and  trew,"  is  that  "  sunless 
land"  of  the  "dear  departed;"  and  "pleasant"  unto  us  is  the  grey  stone,  underneath 
which  those — dearei'  to  us  than  life  itself — 

"  So  softly  lie,  so  sweetly  sleep  ;" — 

the  storm  which  wrecks  the  winter  sky  no  more  disturbing  their  deep  and 
solemn  repose, 

"  Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose. " 

"Their  sleep  is  long  in  the  tomb;  the  morning  distant  far.  No  more  shall  the 
sun  come  to  their  bed  and  say.  Awake,  the  wind  of  spring  is  abroad."  But  we 
would  not,  if  we  could,  reclaim  them  to  a  world  like  ours.  "  Death  but  sets  the 
captive  free ;  and  from  a  troubled  dream  awaking,"  brighter  worlds  and  endless 
joys  welcome  him  home  ; 

"  Hope  will  droop  no  more, 
And  endless  day  " 

has  dawned  on  the  child  of  this  world's  misery.  The  blessed  dead  but  "  rest 
from  their  labours,"     The  livers  and  believers  in  Him  never  know  corruption. 

"  Grave  of  the  righteous  !  surely  there 
The  sweetest  bloom  of  beauty  lays — 
Oh  !  may  we  sleep  in  couch  as  fair. 
And  with  a  hope  as  bright  as  theirs, " — 
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for  He  will  bring  them  with  Him  at  His  coming.  And  let  us  above  all  things, 
remember,  how  short  is  the  while  they  have  preceded  us  to  "  that  bourne  whence 
no  traveller  has  e'er  returned."     Our  doom,  also,  is  written, — 

"  The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 
That  lays  us  with  the  tk-ad." 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  Like  the  waves  of  ocean,  we  shall  pass 
away  and  another  race  shall  arise.     So,  therefore,  with  us 

"  Let  never  day  nor  hour  unhallowed  pass 
But  still  remember" 

what  He,  in  great  wisdom,  kindness,  and  mercy,  hath  done  for  the  "  mighty 
dead"  and  for  ourselves.  Let  us  pray  of  Him  to  shape  our  every  thought  and 
work  to  His  own  wise  purposes.  Let  us  seek,  by  following  the  precepts — far 
better  the  examples — of  piety  and  benevolence  given  us  by  those,  now,  alas  ! 
no  longer  with  us,  to  secure  a  blessed  and  eternal  reunion  with  them  and  a 
deliverance  from  the  pains  of  death  unending. 

"  Our  brethren  have  left  us  to  join  in  the  song 
Of  all  the  redeemed  and  the  glorified  throng  ; 
And  may  we  be  ready  to  answer,  We  come, 
Whene'er  we  are  summoned  to  meet  them  at  home. " 

Let  US  hear  them  calling  us  on  high,  and 

"  Let  us  pray  at  our  parting  hour  to  be 
.     •  As  calm,  as  ready,  as  blessed  as  they." 

It  is  a  solemn  contemplation  and  fervent  wish  of,  we  venture  to  say,  all  the 
absent  sons  of  Moray,  that  their  latest  hours  should  consume  among  the  friends 
of  their  early  days — in  the  midst  of  all  that  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  community 
can  feel  and  perform — and  that  when  the  "fitful  fever"  and  weary  pilgrimage  of 
life  shall  have  passed  away,  their  dust — it  may  be,  at  the  call  of  the  blessed 
spirits  of  departed  friends — should  commingle  with  kindred  dust — the  flowers 
which  their  young  feet  trod  surmounting  their  grave,  the  trees  'neath  which  their 
childhood  played  "gently  waving  o'er  it;"  and  where,  too,  it  would,  indeed, 
soothe  the  sorrow  of  our  many  bereaved  countrymen,  did  it  consist  with  the 
arrangements  of  an  all-wise  Providence  that  they  could  see  laid,  in  sure  and 
safe  keeping,  until  the  great  and  final  day  of  our  and  their  mortal  account,  the 
sacred  remains  of  lamented  kinsmen — who  far  from  the  comforting  voice  of  friends 
— where  "  no  father  mourns  his  son,  no  brother  his  brother  of  love" — fell,  perhaps,, 
unwept,  and,  now,  alas!  forgotten, 

"  Where  none  on  their  low  bed  may  weep," — 

are  sleeping  their  last  sound  sleep,  passing  their  last  "  long  night,"  in  the  land  of 
the  stranger. 
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"  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 

They  filled  one  home  with  glee, 
Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide. 

By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea  ! 
The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow, 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ?" 


"  And  parted  thus,  they  rest  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree, 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee. 
They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth — 
Alas  !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 

And  nought  beyond  our  earth?" 


It  was  our  most  peculiar  care  to  gather  into  the  barn  of  our  country's  muse 
the  crop  of  each  succeeding  anniversary,  and 

"  'Mong  all  our  wanderings  through  this  world  of  toil," — 

whether  warring  with  John  Frost,  where  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise,"  or  in  more  genial 
moments  under  the  sun  of  the  far  east  or  sunny  south — in  all  our  chance  and 
change  "by  flood  and  field" — it  has  been  our  constant  charm  to  think  upon  and 
rehearse  these  endeared  remembrances  of  days  and  nights,  gone,  alas !  never  to 
return.  "  Friends,  indeed,"  have  they  been  unto  us,  and  gladsome  is  our  task  of 
re-editing  them.  We  have  too  great  reason  to  express  our  wish  that  it  had  fallen 
into  abler,  though  it  could  not  into  more  willing,  hands.  But  in  our  "  labour  of 
love"  we  have  been,  indeed,  encouraged  and  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  our 
excellent  Society,  so  aflfectionately  extended  to  us,  and  as  our  illustrative 
Appendix^ — the  feathers  in  the  Lintie's  tail — will  testify,  we  have  received  the 
aid  of  many  of  our  most  talented  and  worthy  compatriots.  "  Bench  and  Bar" 
have  come  to  our  rescue — even  the  proverbially  irritahile  genus  poetaruvi  has 
forgotten  to  be  so,  and,  also,  most  cordially  assisted  us.  As  the  "  ivy  round  the 
oak,"  it  has  clothed  the  "  bare  poles"  of  our,  otherwise,  ungarnished  muse,  with 
the  "fi'uits  and  flowers"  of  its  love  to,  and  lore  respecting,  fair  Moray  land.  And 
to  all  and  each  of  these,  so  kindly  "  aiding  and  abetting"  us,  we  beg  thus  again 
to  tender  our  heartfelt  acknowledgments.  We  but  add,  in  the  words  of  Burns' 
prologue, 

"  For  us  and  for  our  stage  should  ony  speir, 
Wha's  aught  thae  chiels  mak'  a'  this  bustle  here  ? 


'  The  contents  of  this  Appendix  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  foot  notes  to  the  present  edition. 
They  are  marked  thus  : — [C] 
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My  best  leg  foremost,  I'll  set  up  my  brow, 

We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you  ! 

We're  your  ain  bairns,  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  like. 

But  like  good  mithers,  shore  before  you  strike, 

An'  gratefu'  still  I  hope  ye'll  ever  find  us. 

For  a'  the  patronage  and  meikle  kindness 

We've  got  frae  a'  professions,  sets,  an'  ranks — 

God  help  us !  we're  but  poor — ye'se  get  but  thanks. " 

In  dedicating  our  Muse  rediviva,  to  the  noble  Patron,  other  office-bearers, 
and  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society,  we  re-echo,  from  our  heart  of 
hearts,  and  abstain  from  the  vain  attempts  to  clothe,  in  more  suitable  or  eloquent 
phrase,  all  the  good  and  great  things  that  are  entreated  for  that  excellent  and 
home-hearted  Institution,  in  its  "History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Objects,''^  by  another 
of  the  sons  of  Morayland,  of  whom  she  is  so  justly  proud.  Often  do  we  read — 
alas !  how  sadly  is  the  dictum  verified  in  our  own  experience — that  "all  that's 
bright  must  fade;"  and  our  Laureate  has  told  us  that  "all  human  flesh  is  grass." 
So  are  all  man's  noblest  sentiments,  words,  and  works.  But,  while  we  loudly 
protest  against  its  being  laid  to  our  charge  that  our  pen  should  play  the  parricidal 
part  of  foreshadowing  the  "Decline  and  Fall"  of  our  most  useful  and  charitable 
Society,  it  behoves  us  to  call  on  all  and  every  of  its  members  to  be  "  up  and 
doing"  in  the  great  works  committed  to  their  fostering  care.  "  Moray,  sweet 
Moray,"  calls  on  them  to  "  haud  their  shoulders"  to  the  wheel  of  her  educational 
and  charitable  interests ;  and  we  express  our  fervent  hope  that  the  "auld  familiar 
faces"  will  be  seen  again,  as  in  happy  days  bygone,  assembled  in  periodical 
observance  of  our  never-to-be-forgotten  Anniversary,  so  admirably  described  by 
"  a  Gordon  true,"  as  "  bringing  back  long  forgotten  scenes  and  familiar  faces,  for  a 
time  re-establishing  the  wanderer  once  more  by  the  old  fireside,  severing  all  gulfs 
of  distance  and  time,  and  bringing  us  back  to  the  starting-point  whence  we  set 
out  on  the  wide  and  warring  world  f"  and  that  "  the  poetic  genius  of  our  country" 
will  continue  to  throw  "  her  inspiring  mantle "  over  her  sons,  for  whose  welfare 
and  happiness,  collectively  and  individually,  we  profter  to  the  great  Giver  of  all 
good  our  warmest  prayer. 

The  popularity  of  our  republication,  among  all  who  claim  the  relation  of  sons 
of  this  "  sacred  spot  of  our  mother  Earth,"  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question. 

And  we  further  trust  it  may  be  the  means  of  sending  these  memorabilia 
farther  and  wider  than  even  their  already  great  fame  has  reached — that  their 
perusal  may  refresh  and  gladden  the  heart  of  many  an  absent  "man  o'  Morayshire 
clay,"  with  a  livelier  remembrance  of  her  "  smiling  plains,"  and  all  that  they 
contain ;  and  if  it  shall  chance,  as  chance  it  may,  that  in  some  far  distant  land. 


1  See  post,  p.  45. 
^  The  Editor  has  been  unable  to  verify  this  quotation.  The  "Gordon  true"  referred  to,  was  pro- 
bably the  late  John  Thomson  Gordon,  Sheriff  of  Midlothian,  who  was  Chairman  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  1839,  and  Croupier  at  those  of  1842  and  1844.  He  was  a  pupil  of  "  Willie"  Hay,  aud  was 
a  man  of  fine  presence,  great  abilities,  and  considerable  oratorical  powers.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
"Christopher  North." 
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two  or  three  of  Moray's  wandering  sons — and  are  they  not  to  be  found  wherever 
honest  enterprise  has  carried  her  banner  ? — shall  be  gathered  together,  and  that 
we  shall  have  been,  in  any  degree,  instrumental  in  supplying  them  with  words 
wherein  to  express — what  we  personally  know  is  ever  a  prevailing  sentiment  of 
such  meetings — their  devotion  to  the  land  of  their  birth, —  in  enabling  them, 


"  As  exiles,  though  afar  they  roam, 
To  sing  the  songs  they  learned  at  home," — 


and  to  chorus 


"  Our  Fatherland,  our  Fatherland, 
Be  blessings  on  our  Fatherland  ; 
Where'er  we  roam,  or  howe'er  we  fare, 
Our  hearts,  untravelled,  will  linger  there!" 

then  shall  not  our  labours  have  been  in  vain. 

George  CuMinNG.^ 

London,  1850. 


1  George  Gumming,  W.S.,  the  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Lintie,"  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Gummini;,  banker,  Forres,  and  was  born  in  1809.  He  was  not  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Edinburgh  Alorayshire  Society,  but  was  admitted  a  member,  probably  about  the  year  1829.  His  name 
first  appears  in  the  Minute  Book  as  one  of  the  Gouncil  of  the  Society  in  January,  1835.  In  January, 
1836,  he  was  appointed  its  Secretary.  In  January,  1837,  the  Committee  of  the  Council  express  their 
deep  regret  that  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  which  had  obliged  him  to  winter  on  the  Continent, 
the  Society  had  been  deprived  of  his  valuable  services  as  its  Secretary,  during  part  of  the  year  1836  ; 
and  on  9th  December,  1843,  they  reluctantly  accept  his  resignation  for  the  same  reason.  After 
spending  some  time  abroad,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  and  died  at  Bournemouth  on  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1883.  He  was  an  ardent  Morayshireener,  and,  in  a  letter  from  London,  dated  January  15th, 
1880,  addressed  to  Mr.  James  D.  Miller,  the  present  editor  of  the  Forres  Gazette,  which  we  have  been 
permitted  to  use,  he  thus  expresses  his  feelings  towards  the  "little  burgh,"  which  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity: — "I  am  very  sorry  that  my  sincere  affection  for  dear  old  Forres  and  all  its  interests,  is  all 
that  Providence  has  ever  enabled  me  to  offer  it.  Since  the  sad  loss  inflicted  on  me,  in  having  to  give 
up  my  profession  in  1843 — a  terrible  calamity  for  me— followed  in  1851  by  the  abolition  of  my  oflSce  as 
private  secretary  at  the  '  Woods  and  Forests, '  for  which  I  had  worked  so  hard — all  seriously  rendering 
my  subsequent  career  somewhat  an  unsettled  one.  All  my  after  life  has  been  a  sad  contrast  to  that 
passed  in  Edinburgh  until  my  health  failed — its  happiness  enhanced  by  an  occasional  visit  to  dear  old 
Forres.  Ah  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deep  are  my  obligations  for  the  kindnesses  of  my  townsmen.  I 
am  also  a  burgess  of  Forres,  duly  bumped  at  the  Califer  Stone,  at  the  riding  of  the  marches  in  1840,  as 
the  Forres  Gazette  of  the  10th  October,  1840,  so  graphically  depicts — a  perusal  of  the  ceremony  much 
amusing  my  English  friends.  I  have  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  home-coming  from  Nairn  in  1817. 
In  the  post-chaise  were  Captain  Rose  of  Seapark,  Donald  Smith  of  Plewlands,  Sir  William  Cummmg's 
factor,  and  my  father;  and  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  I  not  only  ran  a  risk  of 
being  fallen  upon  by  the  jovial  Town  Councillors,  but  I  remember  that  in  passing  the  Hardmuir  they 
held  me  up  at  the  window  to  see,  as  they  said,  the  'witches  dancing' — and  I  was  greatly  impressed  I 
remember."  In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  liis  connection  with,  and  his  intentions  regarding,  the 
"Lintie:" — "You  remember,  no  dnubt,  my  publication,  'The  Lintie  o'  Moray,' so  very  nicelj' and 
with  such  great  care,  printed  and  published  by  your  worthy  father  in  1851,  and  I  am  happy  to  possess 
a  couple  of  copies.  Oh !  many  is  the  time  I  read  these  beautiful  songs.  I  believe  it  is  now  out  of  print. 
And  there  was  another  publication  of  mine  much  about  the  same  year,  called  an  'Appeal  to  the  Bards 
of  Forres  in  the  shape  of  an  historical,  picturesque,  and  social  tour,'  in  and  around  Forres — calliug  on 
the  Forres  poets  to  chant  its  praises  as  lad  been  done  in  the  'Lintie' for  Elgin — and  which  appeal 

came  out  in  the  GazHte  for  many  successive  weeks At  the  time  of  your  lamented  father's 

death  we  had  just  entered  on  a  correspondence  to  reprint  this  'Appeal'  and  the  'Lintie'  together.     . 
.     .     Had  he  lived,  I  doubt  not,  we  would  long  since  have  carried  out  this  idea."     An  appreciative 
notice  of  his  merits,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  Mr.   Robert  Adam,  City  Chamberlain,  Edinburgh, 
appeared  in  the  Fl(jin  Counnit  and  Courier  of  18th  September,  1883. 
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ELGIN  AND  FORRES  FOR  AYE  ! 
Turn—"'  The  Bonnets  o'  Blue." 

Come  fill  up  a  bumper  each  Morayshire  lad, 
And  drain  your  glasses  quite  dry, 

I'll  gie  you  a  toast,  will  make  your  hearts  glad- 
Here's — Elgin  and  Forres  for  aye^ ! 

It's  gude  to  be  meriy  and  gay, 

It's  no  a  bad  thing  to  get  fou. 
It's  gude  to  remember  your  friends  far  away — 

May  they  now  be  happy  as  you ! 
Come  fill,  &c. 

It's  a  gude  thing  the  goblet  to  quaff. 
And  moisten  our  clay  with  good  wine, 


1  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Lintie,"  the  Cathedral  city  of  Elgin,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Province — as  it  still  is  of  the  modern 
county  of  Moray — has  found  a  worthy  annalist  in  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Young,  solicitor  [b.  1809  d.  1879], 
whose  "Annals  of  Elgin,"  published  in  1879,  recount 
its  history  from  the  days  of  the  fabulous  Helgy,  the 
Norseman  warrior,  from  whom,  it  is  alleged  to  have 
derived  its  name,  "down  through  the  distant  period 
of  the  'hoary  olden  time,'  when  she  was  adorned  and 
enriched  by  her  many  religious  institutions  of  Cathe- 
dral, College,  Monastery,  and  others  too  numerous 
here  to  detail,  with  her  Royal  Fort  on  Ladyhill, 
until  the  present  day."  But  what  has  been  done 
for  Elgin,  still  remains  to  be  done  for  Forres.  She 
has  not  yet  found  the  historian  of  her  ancient  glory 
— scarcely  even  h&c  vate.s  sacer.  "Sorely,  indeed," 
remarks  Mr.  George  Cumming,  the  first  editor  of 
this  work,  "  has  auld  Forres — one  thousand  years 
bypast  the  abode  of  Royalty,  not  long  after  made  a 
royal  burgh,  and  worthily  mentioned  in  both  Greek 
and  Roman  writ — been  neglected  by  the  bards ! 

'  For  Forres,  In  the  days  of  yore, 
A  name  'mong  Scotia's  cities  bore. 


And  there  her  Judges  o'er  and  o'er 
Did  Scotland's  laws  dispense ; 

And  there  the  monarchs  of  the  land, 

In  former  days,  held  high  command  ; 

And  ancient  architects  had  planned. 

By  rules  of  art,  in  order  grand. 
The  Royal  residence  ;' — 

and — as  the  Highland  man  said  of  Glasgow — 'we 
never  saw  a  bonnier  toun  stannin'  on  her  feet.' 
Unhappily,  our  space  permits  us  but  to  hint  at 
her  further  claims  to  the  notice  of  our  songsters  in 
her  many  and  handsome  edifices,  past  and  present, 
alike  the  monuments  of  the  taste  and  patriotism  of 
her  sons— her  Cluny  Hills,  and  Tower,  and  Ceme- 
tery— her  Lang  Stane — her  Witches'  ditto — [her 
'  blasted  heath'] — her  bonnie  wimplin'  Burn — and 
her  romantic,  dashing  Findhorn — not  forgetting  the 
many  important  classes  of  her  favoured  citizens,  and 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  adorn  them.  Verily 
our  burgh  deserves,  as  she  lacks,  the  tuneful  harp 
of  our  minstrels — and  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
old  Forres  sits 

'  With  sorrowful  sighs  ascending  from  her  spleen. 
And  mournful  tears  distilling  from  her  een,' 

at  such  unmerited  neglect?" — [C] 
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It's  a  gude  thing  to  sing,  and  to  joke,  and  to  laugh, 
Each  year  when  together  we  dine. 
Come  fill,  (fee. 

It's  bad  to  be  sulky  and  sour. 

It's  a  bad  thing  to  grane  and  to  sigh ; 

To  Morayland  then,  a  bumper  we'll  pour, 
From  the  banks  of  the  Nairn  to  the  Spey. 
Come  fill,  &c. 

Then  here's  to  thy  sons,  bold  and  true  ; 

Here's  to  thy  lasses  so  fair ; 
Here's  to  thee,  Moray,  the  land  that  we  lo'e, 
What  county  with  thee  can  compare  ! 
Come  fill,  &:c. 

George  Robertson^  [1829.] 


WONDROUS  WILLIE.2 

Tune, — "  Froggy  would  a-wooing  go." 

The  clock  struck  five  as  he  gaed  doun  the  street, 

"  Dear  me  !"  says  Willie  ; 
"  It's  gude  that  I  now  hae  the  use  o'  my  feet,^ 
For  the  Morayshire  lads  I  am  this  day  to  meet, 

Wi'  my  dactyl  and  spondee, 

My  Latin  and  Greek, 

Heigh  !"  says  breathless  Willie. 


1  George  Robertson  [b.  1790  d.  1S53],  one  of  the 
Laureates  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society, 
and  its  Chairman  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting's  of 
1829  and  1830,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
from  1812,  till  the  date  of  his  death,  joint-keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Brown  of  Link- 
wood,  and  sister  of  General  Sir  George  Brown, 
G.G.B. 

^  The  subject  of  this  song  is,  of  course,  the  other 
Laureate  of  the  Society  "Willie"  Hay,  whose 
lyrics  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  present  volume. 


Born  in  Elgin  in  1794,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Harry  Hay,  a  sheriff-officer,  and  of  "  Meggie" 
Falconer  a  well-known  vendor  of  apples  and  goose- 
berries, who  kept  a  stall  on  the  High  Street.  The 
recorils  of  his  early  life  are  scanty,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  employed  by  Dr.  Robert  Paterson  of  the 
H.E  I  C.S.  as  stable  boy,  and  by  him  introduced 
to  Mr.  John  Anderson,  rector  of  the  Academy,  who, 
recognising  his  abilities,  undertook  the  charge  of 
his  education.  In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  he  was  employed  by  the  mother  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of  Birnie  to  assist  him  and  his 
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He  found  them  assembled  in  wondrous  glee, 

"Ah,  ha!"  says  Willie; 
"  Bide  a  wee  bit,  and  I'll  soon  let  them  see 
There's  no  ane  among  thena  sae  clever  as  me 

At  the  dactyl  and  spondee. 

The  Latin  and  Greek, 

Ah,  ha!"  says  learned  Willie. 

The  dinner  was  gude,  and  sae  were  the  wines, 

"  Hark,  hark  !"  says  Willie, 
"  Come  listen  each  one,  who  to  music  inclines, 
And  I'll  sinp'  a  short  sono-  o'  some  four  hundred  lines,^ 

Wi'  my  dactyl  and  spondee, 

My  Latin  and  Greek, 

List,  0  list !"  says  Willie. 


brother  with  their  lessons,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Gumming  of  Logie.  In  1819  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies  for  the  Church, 
supporting  himself,  meanwhile,  by  private  teaching. 
But  he  soon  tired  of  his  theological  studies,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature  and 
teaching.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  its  editor 
"Christopher  North,"  and  of  the  distinguished 
literary  coterie  which  it  was  Wilson's  pride  to 
gather  around  him.  In  1836  he  spent  a  winter  on  the 
continent ;  in  1838  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Moray- 
shire, and  died  on  22nd  July,  1854,  after  a  long 
illness,  aggravated  by  the  painful  affliction  of  total 
blindness.  Hay  was  accustomed  to  regard  the  songs 
in  the  "  Lintie"  as  his  best  productions,  but  many  of 
his  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  published  in 
Maga,  are  superior  in  finish,  and  quite  equal  in  spirit 
and  energy.  To  the  Ejihemera,  an  Elgin  magazine, 
edited  by  his  friend  Dr.  William  Rhind,  he  contri- 
buted a  series  of  graphic  sketches  of  scenes  and 
characters  of  rural  life,  which  were  published  in  a 
volume  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  "Tales  and 
Sketches  by  Jacob  Iluddinian,  A.M.  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen."  Great  as  was  the  reputation 
he  enjoyed  among  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends, 
Hay's  life  was,  on  the  whole,  a  wasted  one.  Utterly 
destitute  of  self  reliance,  and  tinged  with  a  melan- 
choly which  he  owed,  perhaps,  to  his  delicate  health, 
he  never  gave  his  talents  fair  plaj'.  But  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  attaining  that  distinguished  place  in 
literature  to  which  his  undoubted  genius  entitled 
him,  he  has,  by  his  contributions  to  the  "Lintie," 
erected  for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
brass — a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal  and  true- 
hearted  son  of  Moray. 

^  P.  18.     The  allusion  to  Haj's  "having  the  use  of 
his  feet,"  arose — we   are  told   by  the    "Lintie's" 


original  editor  —  "  from  his  appearing  at  our  Anni- 
versary [1830],  to  the  great  joy  of  his  ardent  admirers 
and  friends  though  at  no  small  discomfort  to  himself, 
while  still  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  an 
accident  which  befell  him  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother  scholar  and  bosom  friend,  the  great  Chris- 
topher North."— [C.] 

'  In  Dr.  William  Rhind's  appreciative  "Recollec- 
tions of  William  Hay,"  reprinted  from  the  Elgin 
and  Morayshire  Courier,  and  published  in  1855, 
occurs  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Hay  composed  and  sung  the 
songs  which  have  obtained,  both  for  himself  and 
for  the  Si'cietj',  so  much  celebrity: — "It  was  in  1828 
that  Hay  first  joined  the  Society,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  got  a  taste  of  its  doings  and  objects,  than  he 
entered  mcst  enthusiastically  into  its  spirit,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  produced  one  or  more  songs 
at  its  anniversary  dinners.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  high  and  mighty  function  of  bard. 
First  of  all,  he  had  to  seek  about  for  a  fit  subject  of 
a  song — perhaps  months  before  the  meeting — then 
he  had  to  pitch  upon  an  air  to  which  to  adjust  the 
versification.  Often  did  he  croon  this  air  over  and 
over  ;  and  if  he  selected  one  which  was  not  fully 
within  the  compass  of  his  musical  powers,  he  would 
rf  quest  some  of  his  female  friends  to  play  it  over 
for  him  on  the  piano.  Then  the  composition  of  the 
verses  went  on  by  fits  and  starts.  A  stanza  or  two, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  might  be  com- 
municated to  an  acquaintance — then  a  sough  would 
go  abroad  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  song  ;  but  he 
was  very  chary  of  showing  the  completed  piece  to 
any  but  his  most  intimate  friends  till  the  appointed 
evening  of  meeting.  Then,  when  the  proper  time 
arrived,  the  Laureate  was  called  upon,  and  he  rose 
with  great  solemnity,  taking  the  little  manuscript 
book  of  his  song  from  his  pocket,  but  prefacing  the 
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Then  up  he  struck,  without  e'er  a  pause, 

"La,  la!"  says  Willie  ; 
His  voice  it  was  sweeter  than  Madame  Pasta's,^ 
And  his  song  was  received  with  loud  bursts  of  applause. 

His  dactyl  and  spondee, 

His  Latin  and  Greek, 

Wha  but  musical  Willie  ! 

A  bumper  all  round  then  let  us  pour  forth, 

Hurra  !  for  Willie  ; 
To  the  man  of  sound  heart,  and  of  genuine  worth. 
The  joy  of  the  South,  and  the  Cock  of  the  North, 

Wi'  his  dactyl  and  spondee, 

His  Latin  and  Greek, 

Hurra  for  wondrous  Willie  ! 

George  Robertson  [1830.] 


THE  BONNIE  LAND  0'  MORAY.2 

Tune, — "  Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a'." 

Come  join  me,  my  Morayshireeners, 

Wi'  each  a  glass  in  his  hand, 
In  a  hearty  good  bumper  and  chorus. 

To  the  weal  o'  our  ain  fatherland. 


performance  with  an  extempore  prolegomenon  and 
a  pinch  of  snufF.  The  song  was  always  something 
local,  and  generally  of  pissing  interest,  not  unfre- 
quently  containing  a  chorus  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  whole  company  and  sung  in  thundering  strains. 
On  several  occasions  the  song  of  the  evening 
produced  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  taken  up 
and  sung  repeatedly  in  course  of  the  night  and 
morning's  revel,  while  the  productions  of  the  first 
and  second  year  remained  ever  afterwards  stock 
songs  of  the  Society,  and  were  sung,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  all  the  meetings" — pp.  32-33. 

^  "In  a  scientific  view,  Hay's  singing  had  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  musical,  but  like  every 
effort  prompted  by  real  feeling  and  energy,  it  had 
a  powerful  and  interesting  effect,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  the  accompmying  earnest  gestures 
■  of  the  body  and  hands." — lihhuVs  Recollections,  p.  34. 


-  "The  bonnie  land  o'  Moray"  is  here  used  to 
designate  the  modern  County,  which,  as  every 
'■  Morayshireener"  knows,  is  a  much  more  circum- 
scribed region  than  the  ancient  Province,  which 
extended  from  "the  river  of  Spey  to  the  river  of 
Beauly."  Sheriff  Innes  in  his  preface  to  the 
"  Registrum  Moraviense,"  says: — "Moray  has 
always  been  the  subject  of  the  warm  and  exaggera- 
ted praises  of  its  inhabitants;  and  some  of  our 
historians,  who  have  ever  loved  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  marvellous,  have  raised  this  fine  northern 
region  much  above  more  southern  favoured  climes." 
Buchanan  is  satisfied  with  describing  Moray  as 
"/rtK/ibus  et  jjascuis  foecunda,  amfenitate  rero  it 
fractiferarum  arhorum  proventu  totius  rejn'i  facile 
■prima."  Bishop  Leslie,  by  birth,  education,  and 
benefice  attached  to  the  north,  dwells  more 
feelingly  on  its  perfections: — "  Begio  est  una  prce 
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"Where  the  Findhorn,  the  Spey,  and  the  Lossie, 

Frae  the  mountains  roll  down  to  the  main, 
And  gladden  the  meadows  and  valleys 
Sae  fertile  in  fruit  and  in  gi'ain.^ 

Elgin  and  Forres  an'  a', 

Forres  and  Elgin  an'  a' ; 
And  are  na  loons  very  weel  aff, 
That  were  born  in  ane  o'  the  twa? 

'Tis  the  land  where  those  jolly  old  fellows, 

The  Monks,  once  revelled  at  feasts. 
In  their  kirks,  and  cathedrals,  and  abbeys — 

And  are  we  not  the  sons  o'  the  priests  ? 
Yes  !  our  fathers  were  rough,  fighting  billies. 

And  slashed  ane  anither  like  beasts  ; 
While  our  mithers,  the  pious,  good  women, 

Were  praying  alang  wi'  the  priests. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  fcc. 

Oh,  Elgin  !  thou  glory  o'  Moray  ! 

The  priest,  the  cross,  and  the  dirk 
Are  gane  wi'  their  fastings  and  fightings. 

And  still  thou'rt  the  friend  o'  the  kirk. 


ccBleris  omnibus  apud  710s  oh  amcenitatem  cekbrata. 
Est  enim  plana,  minimi  palustris  quae  crebro  saltii, 
cdoriferis  herbis,  pratis,  trilico,  omni  frumenti  cjenere, 
pomiferis  hortis,  ac  Uttore,Jinitimo  pliirimum,  dekctat. 
Illic  aura  saluherrima,  rariores  multo  nebulce  atque 
pluvice  quam  usquam,  alibi,  atque  adeo  magna  prop- 
■terea  nobilium  virorum  seges."  A  writer  to  whom 
Scotlauil  owes  more  than  to  many  historians,  has 
given  us  a  description  of  Moray  somewhat  later  in 
date,  which  derives  additional  value  from  the 
author's  near  neighbourhood  and  necessary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  district.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Straloch  says,  that  "insalubrity  of  climate,  Moray 
is  not  inferior  to  any,  and  in  richness  and  fertility 
of  soil  it  much  exceeds  our  other  northern  provinces. 
The  air  is  so  temperate  that,  when  all  around  is 
bound  up  in  the  rigour  of  winter,  there  are  neither 
lasting  snows,  nor  such  frosts  as  damage  fruits  or 
trees  ;  proving  the  truth  of  that  boast  of  the  natives, 
that  they  have  forty  days  more  of  fine  weather  in 
every  year  than  the  neighbouring  districts.  There 
is  no  product  of  this  kingdom  which  does  not  there 
thrive  perfectly  ;  or  if  any  fail,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  sloth  of  the  inhabitants,  noc  to  the  fault  of 
the  soil  or  climate.     Corn,  the  earth  pours  forth  in 


wonderful  and  never-failing  abundance.  Fruits  of 
all  sorts,  herbs,  flowers,  pulse,  are  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  and  all  early.  While  harvest  is  scarcely 
begun  in  surrounding  districts,  there  all  is  ripe 
and  cut  down,  and  carried  into  open  barn-yards,  as 
is  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  comparison 
with  other  districts,  winter  is  hardly  felt.  The 
earth  is  almost  always  open— the  sea  navigable,  and 
the  roads  never  stopped.  So  much  of  the  soil  is 
occupied  by  crops  of  corn,  however,  that  pasture  is 
scarce,  for  this  whole  district  is  devoted  to  corn 
and  tillage.  But  pasture  is  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  is  abundant  in  the  upland  country,  a  few 
miles  inland,  and  thither  the  oxen  are  sent  to  graze 
in  summer,  when  the  labour  of  the  season  is  over. 
Nowhere  is  there  better  meat  nor  cheaper  corn — 
not  from  scarcity  of  money,  but  from  abundance  of 
soil."— [C] 

'  The  special  reference  here  is  to  the  far-famed 
"  Laigh  o'  Moray" — the  tract  of  alluvial  land  lying 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Findhorn  and  the  Spey, 
and  extending  along  the  seaboard  for  upwards  of 
thirty  miles.  Though  without  any  special  claim  to 
that  grandeur  of  scenery  which  marks  the  more 
Highland   districts  of    the   county,   its   quiet   and 
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Thou  hast  kirks  for  all  sects  and  Seceders, 

Where  no  flaws  o'  heresy  lurk; 
And  he's  but  a  heretic  sinner, 

That  wishes  not  weel  to  the  kirk. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  (fee. 

'Tis  the  land  where  the  lasses  are  lovely, 

And  loving  as  much  as  you  please. 
Where  their  feeties  instead  o'  their  fingers. 

They  use  when  bleaching  their  claes. 
'Tis  the  land  where  George  Edward,  the  drummer.^ 

The  most  thrifty  and  waukrife  o'  men^ 
Wi'  his  row-row-de-dow  in  the  morning, 

Awakes  you — to  slumber  again. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


home-like  features  have  a  charm  all  their  own.  Its 
rich  farms,  its  substantial  homesteads,  its  clumps  of 
thriving  wood,  have  all  the  grace  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  an  almost  English  lanilscape.  Ever  since 
it  was  first  "planted"  by  the  Saxon  settlers  in  the 
75th  century,  it  has  been  famed  for  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  But  these 
very  advantages  were  its  bane.  Its  wealth  and  its 
position  combined  rendered  it  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Highland  caterans  who  settled  in  the 
adjacent  uplands  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
other  district  in  Scotland  could  show  a  larger  bede 
roll  ot  outrages  from  Highland  lawlessness  and 
rapacity.  Hence  the  local  proverb — "  Speak  weil 
o'  the  Hielands,  but  dwell  in  the  Laigh. " 

1  George  Edward  was  the  third  and  last  of  a 
family  of  tailors  who  had  been  Town's  Drummers 
of  Elgin  from  the  year  1762.  His  father,  George 
Edward,  was  appointed  in  1769,  at  a  salary  of  £24 
Scots,  latterly  increased  to  £25,  p.'iid  quarterly. 
"  He  held  the  office  for  about  60  years,  rousing  the 
inhabitants  first  at  four  o'clock,  and  then  [1783] 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  going  his  rounds 
at  nine  at  night  with  unvarying  punctuality,  and, 
as  he  used  to  say,  had  neither  ache  nor  sickness  the 
whole  time,  until  disabled  by  old  age." — Annals  of 
Elgin,  p.  205.  His  son,  George,  succeeded  him  at 
his  death  in  March,  1822,  and  retired  after  thirty-five 
j'ears'  service,  on  full  pay  in  1857.  He  was  a  quiet, 
decent  living  bachelor,  short  in  stature,  and  of  a 
prim  and  precise  appearance,  and  was  as  punctual 
iu  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  his  father.  He 
resided  in  a  close  off  the  High  Street,  near  where 
the  City  Hotel  stands.  His  course  was  as  invariable 
as  his  appearance.  St.irting  from  the  top  of  the  old 
burgh,  he  continued  his  rapid  perambulations  along 
the  High  Street,  till  he  reached  the  Little  Cross. 
From  thence  he  went  along  North  College  Street 
till  he  came  to  Lazarus  Lane ;  then  turning  up,  he 


returned  by  South  College  Street,  along  Greyfriars 
Lane,  Greyfriars  Street,  and  South  Street — then 
known  as  Back  Street — and  passing  down  "Copperie 
[Eraser's]  Close"  and  across  High  Street,  he  reached 
his  own  home.  He  had  one  sort  of  tap  or  beat 
while  proceeding  down  town,  and  another  while 
returning  by  Back  Street.  So  exact  was  his 
progress  and  so  easilj'  distinguishable  was  his  beat 
that  workmen  and  others  who  had  to  be  at  their 
work  by  five,  never  thought  of  rising  till  they 
heard  his  second  tattoo.  During  the  daj',  he  might 
often  be  seen,  traversing  the  same  ground  in 
company  with  "  Sandie  Simpson,"  the  town  officer, 
bearing  his  halbert,  supplying  the  requisite 
"music"  while  "Sandie"  intimated  sales,  roups, 
and  such  official  notices.  Latterly,  however,  he 
acted  as  town  crier  and  drummer  combined. 
Though  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man,  George  was  not 
altogether  proof  against  superstitious  influence. 
One  dark  winter  night,  as  he  passed  the  entrance 
to  the  ruins  and  deserted  burial-ground  of  the  Grej^- 
friars,  he  distinctly  heard  a  voice  ordering  him  to 
"beat  to  the  living  and  not  to  the  dead  ;'  and  from 
that  time  he  was  never  known  to  beat  his  drum  in 
that  locality  until  he  reached  the  Weaver's  Lane. 
He  died  on  17th  February,  1S60,  aged  81  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  churchyard.  In 
a  popular  song  of  the  day — "The  Moray  Loon's 
Farewell" — George  Edward  and  his  drum  are  thus 
referred  to  : — 

'  F.ireweel  to  the  Morriston  brae^, 
Faieweel  to  the  sweet  Bishopmill — 

And  you,  ye  lov'tl  haunts  o'  our  youth, 
.Marjwell,  Gallowsgreen.  Ludyhill ; 

There,  lift  by  the  lisht  o'  the  moon. 
We  phiy'd  recji  an'  a'  sort  o'  games, 

Till  George  wi'  the  nine  o'clock  drum, 
Kindly  warn'd  us  awa'  to  our  h  imes.' 

"  To  make  a  Geordie  Edward  night  and  morning  of 
it,"  is  a  phrase  now  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  it  had  a  pleasant  and  well-defined  meaning 
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'Tis  the  land  where  cheap  is  our  living, 

And  cheaper  our  learning  at  schools  : 
'Tis  the  land  abounding  in  wisdom, 

And  superabounding  in  fools. 
'Tis  the  land  abounding  in  daft  folks, 

And  these  are  our  glory  and  pride. 
Since  genius,  the  poet  hath  told  us, 

To  madness  is  ever  allied. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  &;c. 

'Tis  the  land  o'  Tam  Spiers,^  and  o'  "  Scravie"^- 
Who  o'  liars  was  surely  the  chief — 


to  the  comfortable  burgesses  of  the  Sandstone  City 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  It  meant  a  feast, 
commencing  with  dinner  at  tliree  p.m.  or  there- 
abouts, protracted  by  the  aid  of  whisky,  sugar,  and 
hot  water  till  five  o'clock  the  following  morning  ; 
but  we  never  heard  of  its  having  meant,  as,  un- 
doubtedly, it  would  mean  in  these  degenerate  days, 
a  headache  the  next  morning  as  gigantic  as  the 
feast,  with  possibly  a  fit  of  dyspepsia  to  follow. 

^  Tam  Spiers  was  a  native  of  Dunfermline,  and  a 
very  harmless,  good-natured  creature.  He  came  to 
Forres  in  1798  as  a  recruit  with  the  Ross  and  Cro- 
marty Rangers  ;  he  got  married  there,  and  when 
discharged  from  his  regiment,  came  and  resided  in 
Elgin  with  his  wife  "Nonny"  [Elder,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1796.  She  died  in  1824.]  Before 
joining  the  Ross  and  Cromarty  Rangers,  he  was  with 
the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland.  Tam  was  parti;il  to 
the  service,  and  wore  a  red  coat  to  the  last.  Wlieu 
the  local  militia  men  were  exercising  on  the  Market 
Green  of  Elgin,  he  used  regularly  to  attend  and 
"review"  the  corps.  He  never  missed  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  how  dexterouslj'  he  could  use  tlie 
musket ;  this  weakness  was  often  illustrated  before 
those  who  pretended  to  be  disciplined  troops,  who 
were  eager  to  view  so  comical  an  exhibition — his 
singularly  awkward  figure,  and  the  clumsiness  of 
every  muvement  being  sources  of  great  mirth  and 
fun  when  so  exhibited.  He  was  a  very  affectionate 
husband,  and  always  spoke  in  the  fundest  manner 
of  his  wife  "Nonny."  [Loving  couple  though  they 
were,  they  had  their  conjugal  quarrels  "like  other 
folks,"  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  "baccy"  of  which 
"Nonny"  was  inordinately  fond.  These  alterca- 
tions were  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  their 
neighbours  who  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  and 
listening  underneath  their  window.  On  one 
occasion,  Tarn's  domestic  bliss  was  known  to  have 
been  more  than  ordinarily  ruf33ed] — he  and 
"Nonny"  had  a  frightful  quarrel,  and  poor  Tam 
endeavoured  to  throw  himself  from  [an  iron  stan- 
chioned window,  the  space  between  whose  bars]  was 
too  small  for  his  huge,  clumsy  person  ;  he  got 
himself  so  fixed  in  the  attempt,  that  he  had  to 
be    extricated   by    the    neighbours.     In    the    year 


1832,  when  the  cholera  raged  in  this  country,  he 
was  anxious  to  visit  his  native  town  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  to  enquire  after  his  relations.  The 
mission  was  undertaken,  and  poor  Tam  wandered 
about  a  whole  day  over  the  streets,  and  at  its 
close  might  have  exclaimed,  "  Our  fathers,  where 
are  they?"  He  could  find  no  trace  of  a  relative, 
and  was  only  recognised  by  a  solitary  weaver.  On 
his  way  home  he  was  seized  at  Inverurie  as  a 
vagrant,  and  after  getting  a  night's  lodging  iu 
the  "Black  Hole,"  was  permitted  to  resume  his 
journey,  and  to  proceed  to  old  Elgin  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  a  few  years  since. — [C] 
He  died  in  1846. 

-  James  Calder,  called  "Scravie,"  from  his  father 
having  resided  at  Scradvie,  in  the  parish  of  Crom- 
dale,  was  long  a  well  knov/n  character  in  Elgin  and 
far  more  of  a  rogue  than  fool.  In  early  life  he 
enlisted  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Highlanders,  or  the 
Inverness  Fencibles  ;  he  served  iu  Ireland  during 
the  Rebellion  of  1 798,  and  volunteered  afterwards 
into  the  92nd  Regiment,  and  served  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  in  Egypt.  While  there  he  got  charge 
of  some  baggage,  and  had  an  "ass"  to  drive.  It 
would  not  proceed  as  he  wished,  and  he  broke  his 
gun  over  the  animal's  back,  for  which  be  was  called 
to  account  and  punished.  He  returned  to  Elgin 
and  for  weeks  had  a  mob  of  boys  after  him — his 
manner  and  dress  were  so  singular,  and  he  told  such 
wonderful  stories.  He  seemed  to  take  a  general 
charge  of  the  town  in  all  its  departments,  and  was 
ever  officiously  ready  to  assist  the  constituted 
authorities  ;  to  enforce  due  decorum  at  funerals,  by 
ordering  children  not  to  speak  above  their  breath, 
and  by  running  and  ordering  the  removal  of  carts 
(nowise  likely  to  interfere  witli  the  procession),  was 
his  daily  employment.  He  vaunted  and  told  lies 
without  end,  and  the  boys  attended  him  in  great 
numbers,  either  to  flatter  him  or  hear  his  wonderful 
stories,  or  to  tease  him  by  roaring  "Scravie,"  or 
"  Scur,  Scur,"  which  never  failed  to  draw  forth 
volleys  of  curses.  The  boys  used  to  annoy  him 
excessively  by  reminding  him  that  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  he  had  said  "he  was  Mind  the  ivhole 
time  he  was  there,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
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'Tis  the  land  o'  the  "Garb"i  and  Tarn  Watson,^ 
The  land  o'  "  Blin'  Jamie"  the  thief? 


a  beautiful  country."  "Scravie"  accompanied  all 
funerals  from  Elgin  to  any  of  the  country  parishes, 
and  got  a  shilling  for  carrying  back  tlie  "mort- 
cloth."  [He  also  begged  at  night  or  after  nightfall.] 
He  had  a  keen  eye  for  a  party  of  strangers  who 
might  visit  Elgin,  and  go  a  sight-seeing.  He  inva- 
riablj'  accosted  them  as  they  approached  Ladyhill 
or  the  Cathedral,  and  generally  succeeded  in  getting 
something  for  having  given  them  his  "ideas"  of 
the  surrounding  country,  or  the  ruin. — [C] 

'George  King — "the  Garb" — was  a  very  inof- 
fensive, and  quiet  person,  more  "an  object"  than 
"a  character."  He  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Alves,  and  enlisted  into  a  fencible  regiment ;  the 
poor  creature  had  misbehaved  and  was  flogged, 
from  the  efTects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
was  fond  of  music,  and  used  to  walk  about  the 
streets  of  Elgin  playing  the  violin.  Every  one  was 
kind  to  "the  Garb."  When  any  particular  cut  or 
kind  of  dress  became  rather  fashionable,  he  was 
selected  by  the  roguishly  inclined,  as  its  chosen 
representative,  and  he  had  not  gone  many  rounds 
duly  equipped,  when  "the  fashion"  was  speedily 
changed  and  altogether  disappeared. — [C]  In  a 
lithographic  view  of  Elgin  Museum  "published  by 
P.  Macdonald,  bookseller,  Elgin,"  drawn  by  T. 
Mackenzie,  Architect,  and  engraved  by  W.  H. 
Lizars  of  Edinburgh,  "the  Garb"  is  depicted  in 
the  foreground  with  his  fiddle,  "in  his  habit  as  he 
lived."  A  graphic  description  of  "the  Garb"  is 
given  in  an  article  entitled  "Travels  in  Morayshire," 
in  the  Elgin  Literary  Magazint  for  November,  1829. 
It  is  as  follows: — -"On  our  way  to  Ladyhill  we  met 
an  infirm  creature  scratching  a  fiddle  on  the  street. 
His  name,  my  friend  informed  me,  was  George 
King.  He  seemed  much  delighted  with  my  kilt. 
My  friend  and  I  gave  him  a  halfpenny  each,  and  as 
he  was  about  to  conclude  the  day's  professional 
labours,  we  asked  him  the  amount  of  his  pecuniary 
success.  He  informed  us  that  our  penny  made  the 
sum  total  precisely  threepence  halfpenny  ;  but  that 
the  amount  he  made  after  going  the  circuit  of  the 
town,  would  not  vary  more  or  less  than  twopence 
halfpenny,  once  in  six  mouths,  although  he  regularly 
went  out  daily.  My  friend  hinted  tome  that  the 
secret  of  the  business  was,  that  there  were  just  five 
individuals  in  town  who  had  no  relish  for  music, 
and  that  they  regularly  gave  George  one  halfpenny 
each  to  pass  their  doors  without  making  any  noise. 
My  acquaintance  offered  the  musician  another 
penny  to  'play  up'  the  tune  of  'I  lost  my  love, 
and  I  carena ; '  but  the  creature,  wistful  as  the 
look  was  which  he  cast  towards  the  exhibited 
'needful,'  obstinately  refused.  I  asked  the  reason 
of  this  unaccountable  conduct,  and  was  informed, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  sweet- 
heart, a  few  years  since,  having  broke  off  the 
'match'  after  the  banns  had  been  duly  published" 
— p.  164.  One  winter  in  emulation  of  the  evening 
(lances  of  another  kindred  spirit,  Jamie  Mill,  he 
instituted  a  series  of  "tweetles"  or  dancing  assem- 
I  lies  at  Christmas  time;  but  they  never  advanced 
beyond  the  first.     Some  mischievous  lads  got  up  a 


disturbance,  in  the  course  of  which  George  and  his 
fiddle  were  both  roughly  used,  and  his  window 
broken  to  fragments.  An  account  of  the  affair  will 
be  found  in  the  El'jin  Literary  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary, 1830,  pp.  275-276. 

^  Tarn  Watson  was  a  native  of  Elgin,  and  when 
young  was  a  promising  lad.  He  enlisted  and  went 
with  his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
became  insane.  He  used  to  stroll  about  Elgin 
"solitary  and  alone"  — [a  tall,  stout,  muscular- 
looking  fellow] — wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  unconscious  that  there  was  another  individual 
near  him  or  in  the  world.  If  he  happened  to 
observe  and  get  hold  of  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper, 
he  would  gaze  upon  and  read  from  it  for  hours,  in 
the  most  unknown  tongue  ever  heard.  He  regu- 
larly read  his  Bible  aloud,  but  always  in  this  same 
unknown  jargou  which  no  one  could  understand, 
but  this  was  of  little  or  no  consequence  if  he  himself 
understood  aright !  [One  of  his  favourite  utter- 
ances, which  was  supposed  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  refer  to  his  wife  who  had  pre-deceased  him,  was 
■ — "The  corpse  is  not  mine  ;  carry  it  to  NewmiU 
Bridge  and  lay  it  in  Damascus."]  He  was  a  jovial, 
hospitable  fellow,  and  if  any  one  called  for  him  on 
the  evening  of  a  pension  day,  he  was  always  ready 
to  regale  them  with  a  bottle  of  strong  ale,  and  "a 
Buckie  haddock. " — [C.  ]  ' '  Mad  Innes"  and  he  often 
associated  and  seemed  very  happy  together.  From 
a  very  curious  account  of  Tarn,  given  in  an  article 
entitled  "Christmas  Day,"  in  the  Elgin  Literary 
Magazine  for  January,  1830,  we  extract  the 
following: — "Tam  was  once  in  the  army,  and 
in  our  younger  years — though  from  the  infirmities 
of  comparative  old  age  he  is  weaker  now — he 
was  one  of  the  most  able  bodied  men,  perhaps, 
in  Elginshire.  He  returned  from  America  with  a 
moderate  pension  on  which  he  subsists.  Some  time 
before  or  after  he  left  the  army,  his  intellect  experi- 
enced a  partial  aberration,  which  has  ever  since 
continued  without  any  variations  in  regard  to 
degree.  He  is  a  great  economist,  especially  in 
making  bargains.  In  point  of  hospitality  he  has  no 
peer  :  for  he  would  willingly  share  the  last  morsel 
of  aliment  in  his  house,  or  which  he  has  the  means 
to  purchase,  with  any  stranger  or  poor  creature.  A 
wanderer  of  the  world,  of  the  poorer  class,  some 
years  since  stumbled  on  Tarn's  habitation,  and 
resided  with  him  as  his  guest  for  several  weeks — 
during  all  which  time  Tam  gave  him  the  use  of  his 
bed,  while  he  himself  slept  on  a  few  chairs  without 
any  other  covering  on  than  his  usual  clothes.  For 
twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has  never  night  or  day, 
doffed  his  clothes,  '  save  and  excepting'  on  those 
occasions,  certainly  few  and  far  between,  when  he 
changes  a  shirt.  He  talks  immensely  of  Spanish 
ships  laden  with  bullion,  all  his  property,  and 
sometimes  of  an  entire  fleet  landing  at  Grantown,  or 
at  some  other  mountainous  region  situated  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  the  sea.  Then  his  fertile  ima- 
gination pictures  to  itself  a  hecatomb  or  two  of  evil 
spirits  making  their  ingress  to  his  abode  by  means 
of  the  chimney,  upon  which  he  is  sure  to   start 
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'Tis  the  land  o'  "  Mad  Chalmers,"^  whose  "buckles" 
Were  curiously  fixed  on  his  hair ; 


instantaneously  to  his  feet,  and  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  waging  hostilities  with  these  supernatural 
gentry,  he  will  dash  his  peats  and  turf — his  only 
fuel — and  any  article  of  furniture  he  possesses,  at  a 
prodigious  rate  through  his  domicile.  Excepting, 
however,  in  those  moments  when  these  sallies  of 
the  imagination  come  over  him,  Tam  can  converse 
•with  wonderful  rationality, — more  particularly 
when  cheapening  a  pound  or  two  of  butcher's  meat, 
or  purchasing  a  load  of  peats.  ***** 
It  is  a  strange  characteristic  in  Tam's  history — 
and  for  which  we  cannot  account — that  though  he 
cannot  read  a  single  word  correctly,  he  has  so  strong 
an  inclination  for  wading  through  books,  that  he 
will  sit  at  the  door  in  the  coldest  day  of  winter  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  time  poring  over  the  pages  of 
anything  that  has  the  appearance  of  print — it 
matters  not  whether  the  characters  be  Euglish, 
Greek,  Arabic,  or  Hebrew.  Then  as  to  pronuncia- 
tion, Tam  is  perfectly  original.  I  was  a  pupil  of 
his  in  this  branch  of  education  for  several  years. 
I  used  to  spell  letter  by  letter  any  word  I  wished 
Tam  to  pronounce,  and  then  he  favoured  me  with 
his  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
enunciated.  The  word  'reflections,'  he  pronounces 
roultoulfoulcheness.  The  word  Thomas,  Touchetouche- 
oma-se,  and  so  on.  Pension  day  is  always  a  glorious 
era  in  Tam's  history.  When  the  money  is  depo- 
sited in  his  hand,  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  quaff  as  much  '  mountain  dew '  as  will  send 
him  '  half  seas  over, '  and  then  he  deals  largely 
in  threepenny  '  ankerstocks '  (loaves),  '  sweet 
coUops,'  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  &c.  A  good  number  of 
years  ago  when  the  quartern  loaf  was  selling  at 
sixpence,  Tam  took  it  into  his  head,  one  pension 
day,  to  purchase  a  'twelvepenny  scale,'  (a  shilling 
loaf),  the  colossal  dimensions  of  which  will  be 
easily  imagined  by  the  reader.  According  to 
use  and  wont  he  carried  it  down  the  street  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  it  by  one  of  its  extremities. 
Just  as  he  was  passing  the  Shambles'  Wynd,  a  large 
hungry  mastiff,  belonging  to  a  butcher,  seized  the 
lower  end  of  the  huge  loaf  in  his  tusks,  upon  which 
Tam  wheeling  round  with  his  usual  alacrity, 
wrenched  the  'ankerstock'  from  Tiger's  mouth, 
and  inflicted  with  it  such  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
head  of  the  poor  animal,  as  to  make  him  dance  to 
the  tune  of  '  heels  over  heads'" — pp.  231-234.  Tam 
Watson  died  in  Littlejohn's  Close,  High  Street, 
about  1831. 

'  P.  24.  "Blin'  Jamie"  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Fraser,  a  respectable  tailor  in  Forres.  He  lost  his 
sight  at  two  years  of  age  by  small-pox.  He  was  a 
singularly  ingenious  youth,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  total  blindness,  at  times  wrought  with  his  father's 
workmen,  and  even  cut  out  and  made  his  own  clothes 
without  assistance.  His  first  indications  of  acqui- 
sitiveness were  manifested  on  these  occasions,  when 
he  would  pilfer  needles,  thread,  &c.,  from  those 
near  him.  In  process  of  time  Jamie  became  such 
an  adept  at  thieving,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  our 
informant,  "nothing  could  light  for  him."  He 
lived  apart  in  the  garret  of  his  father's  house,  and 


no  one  dared  to  invade  his  privacy.  On  the  back 
window  of  this  attic  he  constructed  a  platform  on 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  having  carried  up  earth, 
to  it  made  a  flower  garden  there,  and  appeared  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  the  "beauties  of  Flora." 
The  neighbouring  proprietor,  Mr.  Tulloch,  was 
building  a  new  house,  and  the  hewn  stones  were 
laid  close  to  the  back  wall  of  Jamie's  father's  house, 
immediately  under  the  garden  platform.  Jamie 
wanted  a  few  stones  for  some  purpose,  and  having 
made  a  sort  of  clip,  he  lowered  it  by  means  of  a 
rope  from  his  window,  and  from  time  to  time  drew 
up  nearly  a  cart  load  of  stones  !  They  were  missed, 
but  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  town  who  would 
have  been  blamed.  He  once  took  a  fancy  for  a 
large  freestone  slab  which  two  men  could  scarcely 
move  ;  it  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  close, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  where  he  intended 
to  deposit  it ;  he  made  a  hole  ready  for  its  reception, 
and  after  dark,  went,  with  an  ingeniously  made, 
but  simple  apparatus,  for  its  removal.  He  made 
three  long  poles,  and  attached  them  together  at  the 
top,  the  other  ends  resting  on  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle;  to  the  top  he  fixed  a  rope  which 
had  a  noose  at  the  lower  extremity — he  threw  the 
noose  round  the  under  corner  of  the  stone,  and 
then  with  a  carter's  pin  twisted  the  rope  so  tight 
that  the  stone  was  raised,  till  he  got  it  over  on  one 
end.  He  then  shifted  his  tackle,  and  repeated  his 
twisting,  till,  within  two  hours  of  daylight,  he  had 
taken  the  stone  to  the  place  prepared  for  it,  and 
covered  it  up !  He  frequently,  during  the  night, 
opened  the  shops  of  the  merchants — by  means  of 
pick-locks  fabricated  by  himself,  out  of  old  horse 
shoes  which  he  stole  from  a  neighbouring  smithy — 
and  took  therefrom  whatever  he  wished.  In  hia 
domicile  were  found  quantities  of  tea,  flannel, 
calico,  and  other  articles.  His  practices  being  at 
length  discovered  he  was  laid  in  jail,  but  his 
ingenuity  triumphed  over  even  the  t^ates  and  bars 
of  the  prison,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  keeper.  He 
managed  by  means  of  the  "muckle  nail"  already 
mentioned,  and  wooden  pin,  with  a  strong  piece  of 
cord,  to  open  his  cell  door  from  the  inside  at 
pleasure,  and  continued  in  the  night  time  to  visit 
some  of  the  scenes  of  his  former  robberies.  In  a 
press  in  the  town-clerk's  chamber  of  the  old  jail, 
were  deposited  a  number  of  articles,  found  in  his 
garret,  and  which  were  to  be  brought  against  him 
at  his  trial.  Apprised  of  this  he  picked  the  locks 
of  his  cell  and  of  the  press  referred  to,  and  carried 
off  every  article  in  it — even  the  scroll  of  the  precog- 
nition !  The  goods  he  deposited  in  places  previously 
excavated  in  the  walls  and  floor  of  his  cell !  He 
was  never  suspected,  and  none  knew  what  became 
of  the  missing  property,  &c.  The  jailor  was 
innocently  blamed.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
at  the  removal  of  the  old  jail  [in  1843],  the  things 
were  found,  where  they  had  been  secreted  thirty 
years  before,  as  above  described.  Jamie  was  confined 
in  the  jail  of  Forres  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  length 
died  there,  in  the  year  1811  or  1812.  "Blin' 
Jamie"  was  of  slender  make,  and  under  the  usual 
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"Mad  Innes,"!  "  Mad  Kussell,"^  "  Feel  Robbie/'^ 
"  Feel  Clarkie,"*  the  snuffer — are  there. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


size.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  features, 
strongly  marked  with  small-pox,  were  coarse  and 
forbidding.  He  generally  wore  a  slouched  hat, 
black  coat,  and  knee  breeches.  He  slid  stealthily 
along  the  street,  and  never  missed  the  place  he 
intended  to  visit.  Before  his  thieving  pranks  were 
discovered  he  was  a  great  favourite  everywhere. 
He  amused  the  wondering  burghers,  of  an  evening, 
by  reciting  pieces  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
and  the  Paraphrases — the  whole  of  which  he  had 
committed  to  memory  from  hearing  a  boy  read 
them  over  several  times. — [C  ]  His  "  muckle  nail" 
is  still  used  as  a  mallet  by  the  Croupier  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society. 

^  P.  25.  "Mad  Chalmers"  was  a  native  of 
Birnie;  he  went  south,  lost  his  reason,  and  returned 
to  Morayshire,  where  he  lived  principally  about 
Lhanbryde  and  Duffus.  He  used  to  attend  all  the 
fairs  of  Elgin,  and  pace  up  and  down  the  streets 
with  great  pomp  and  gravity.  He  allowed  his  hair 
to  grow  to  a  very  great  length,  and  had  all  his  locks 
full  of  "buckies,"  "dollars,"  and  "crown  pieces." 
Although  quite  harmless,  he  always  carried  with 
him  a  huge  walking  stick  ;  and  he  once  got  into 
low  spirits  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  when 
the  authorities  interfered  and  took  charge  of  him. — 
IC]  He  is  believed  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
■churchyard  of  Birnie. 

1  Alexander  Innes  could,  through  his  father, 
claim  a  connection  with  the  Leuchars  family.  He 
went  to  sea  in  early  life  and  entered  the  merchant 
service,  and  traded  between  India  and  this  country. 
When  he  returned  to  his  native  land  he  was  crazy. 
He  was  a  fine  tall,  stout,  handsome  man,  [dressed 
habitually  in  a  coat  like  a  soldier's  forage  jacket, 
fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  single  button].  He  was 
also  a  great  dandy  and  decked  with  frills.  He 
always  bought  his  own  tea  and  sugar,  and  was  jealous 
of  any  interference  with  his  food.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  was,  when  in  good  hum- 
our, rather  fond  of  talking  of  his  exploits  with  the 
frail  sisterhood.  He  wandered  about  the  country  and 
lived  on  charity,  although  he  was  very  select  in 
choosing  those  whom  he  honoured  with  a  call.  [At 
every  house  at  which  he  called,  his  invariable  demand 
was  for  a  shilling,  which  he  called  "the  best  thing 
in  the  world."]  He  used  to  make  singular  calcula- 
tions, and  would  amuse  himself  for  days  in  writing 
figures,  and  in  describing  the  heavenly  bodies.  He 
used  to  write  and  post  letters,  bearing  the  most 
singular  addresses — a  favourite  address  on  his  let- 
ters was — "To  the  Door  Posts  of  Elgin."  Innes 
was  a  great  friend  of  "Tam  Watson's,"  and  Tam 
used  to  entertain  liis  friend  frequently  on  the 
evenings  of  quarter  days — porter,  cheese,  and  had- 
docks were  their  favourite  refreshments.  Tam  and 
Innes  were  together  one  evening,  when  Tam  asked 
Innes,  "if  there  were  more  fools  in  the  world 
than  them  ?"  The  prompt  answer  was,  "Yes,  there 
are  500  besides  us" — an  answer  clearly  within  the 
mark.      "Mad  Innes"  is  reported  to  have  said  to 


a  lawyer,  who  asked  if  there  was  any  news  ?  "Yes, 
there  is  a  frightful  lawsuit  going  on  between  the 
Devil  and  the  Pope."  And  on  being  asked  as  to 
the  probable  issue,  answered,  "Very  doubtful,  the 
Pope  has  got  most  money,  but  the  Devil  has  the 
most  lawyers  on  his  side  !" — [C] 

^  [At  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  (1851)  Mr.  Eussell  was  still  abve.] 
He  was  born  at  Cowfords,  and  had  been  abroad 
for  several  years.  He  returned  to  Elgin  about  1811. 
He  wanders  about  visiting  the  gentry  throughout 
the  north  of  Scotland.  He  never  wears  any  covering 
on  his  head,  and  always  goes  barefooted,  with 
trousers  and  coat,  but  no  shirt ;  bathes  daily,  at  all 
seasons,  clothes  and  all.  His  appearance  is  striking, 
and  calculated  to  alarm — but  no  sooner  does  the 
well-bred  gentleman  speak,  than  one  feels  quite  at 
home ;  he  speaks  well  and  sensibly,  and  never  one 
word  out  of  joint.  He  is  singularly  inquisitive, 
and  knows  all  the  movements  of  the  principle 
families  of  the  district.  He  is  worth  about  £500, 
and  generally  carries  on  his  person  a  deposit  receipt 
for  that  amount,  which  has  occasionally  been  placed 
in  some  danger  by  visits  to  the  frail  fair  ones  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Highlands  !— [C]  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon  of  Birnie  says — "He  was  the  most  sane 
man  that  was  ever  called  'mad'  by  the  community; 
for,  if  you  did  not  see  him,  but  heard  him  talk  for 
a  whole  day,  you  would  conclude  that  you  had  l)een 
conversing  with  a  well-bred  and  travelled  gentle- 
man. For  a  while  after  he  came  home  from 
America,  he  was  acceptable  enough  at  the  breakfast 
table ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  went  into  a  house 
with  his  clothes  wet  and  dripping,  his  visits  were 
rather  discountenanced,  or  he  was  asked  to  the 
kitchen,  which  he  did  not  relish,  and  soon  would 
not  submit  to  what  he  thought  was  an  affront.  An 
early  symptom  of  aberration  was  shown  by  his 
whirling  and  drying  his  gold  watch  before  the 
parlour  fire,  in  the  house  of  an  old  lady  in  South 
Street,  who  had  known  him  in  his  youth."  William 
Russell  died  about  thirty  years  ago. 

^  Robert  Carmichael  was  a  fool  from  infancy.  He 
was  born  in  Elgin,  and  his  father  was  a  carrier 
between  Huntly  and  Elgin.  He  was  a  most  dis- 
gusting figure,  going  about  bare-headed,  in  a  kilt, 
and  continually  sucking  his  fingers.  He  was  latterly 
confined,  whereby  a  great  nuisance  was  abated.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  sprung  and 
leaped  in  the  most  frantic  manner  when  he  heard 
it.  The  bells  on  Sabbath  attracted  him  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kirk,  where  he  was  seen  running 
about  in  all  directions. — [C] 

■*  Willie  Clark,  a  little,  lame  man,  was  a  native  of 
Dallas,  who  carried  several  snuff-mulls  about  him, 
and  to  almost  everj'  person  he  met,  offered  his  horn 
to  take  a  pinch.  He  attended  the  Forres  and  Elgin 
markets  ;  wore  a  Kilmarnock  or  cocked  bonnet,  a 
short  serge  coat  and  tartan  kilt.  From  the  great 
quantity  of  snuff  he  took,  his  upper  lip  was  always 
black  and  coated  with  rappee. — [C] 
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'Tis  the  land  o'  the  famed  Knock  o'  Alves/ 
Where  fairies  and  spirits  repair, 

To  revel  and  dance  on  the  moonbeams, 
Or  trip  it  o'er  meadows  o'  air. 

'Tis  the  land  where  witches  and  warlocks, 
Wi'  Satan  hae  played  mony  pranks ; 


^  The  Knock  of  Alves  is  a  wood-crowned 
eminence,  situated  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  and 
lying  a  few  miles  westward  of  Elgin.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
erected  by  Alexander  Forteath  of  Newton  in  1827. 
[With  the  Hardmuir  Hillock,  lying  about  the  same 
distance  westward  of  Forres,  it  contests  the  honour 
of  having  witnessed  the  celebrated  meeting  between 
Macbeth  and  the  weird  sisters.  This  distinction 
it  is  said  to  owe  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the 
eminent  novelist  and  historian  of  the  Moray  Floods, 
and  his  opinion  was  probably  based  on  the  fact, 
that  as  Macbeth  was  on  his  journey  from  Fife  to 
Forres  when  the  interview  took  place,  if  the 
meeting  did  take  place  on  the  Hardmuir,  Macbeth 
must  have  gone  very  considerably  cut  of  his  way.] 
The  Knock  is  celebrated  for  a  story  rivalled  only 
by  Washington  Irvine's  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  A 
benighted  wight,  belonging  to  Hempriggs,  was 
passing  the  Knock  on  his  way  home  from  an  Elgin 
Martinmas  market.  His  ears  were  saluted  with 
the  dulcet  strains  of  the  most  enchanting  music. 
Ou  turning  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  he  saw  light  streaming  through  a  chink 
in  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  clunk  widened,  and 
there  burst  upon  his  astonished  vision  the  interior 
of  a  spacious  hall  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and 
thousands  of  fairies,  men  and  women,  ' '  tripping  it 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe."  He  was  invited  to 
enter,  and  having  done  so,  the  hill  closed  upon  him, 
and  he  enjoyed,  as  he  imagined,  an  hour's  delight- 
ful recreation.  In  a  moment  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished, and  he  found  himself  cold  and  stiff, 
prostrate  by  the  wayside.  He  made  for  his  home. 
Everything  was  changed.  He  was  changed  too. 
His  wife,  whom  he  left  on  the  market  morning,  a 
young  buxom  dame,  was  now  wrinkled.  His 
children  were  men  and  women.  He  was  "alike 
unknowing  and  unknown. "  He  speedily  discovered 
the  secret.  He  had  been  enchanted  in  the  company 
of  the  fairies  for  twenty-one  years — and  behold  he 
deemed  it  only  a  short  hour  !— [C]  On  the  top  of 
the  Knock  is  the  family  burying-place  of  the 
Forteaths  of  Newton,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  has  an  arched  roof  to  support  the  massive 
altar  monument  erected  over  it. 

^  P.  28.  Few  sons  of  Moray  have  deserved  better 
of  their  fatherland  than  the  worthy  man,  who,  in 
consideration  of  his  life-long  labours  in  connection 
with  KIgin  Cathedral,  Hay  here  designates  as 
"o'  Bisliops  o'  Mor.iy  the  prime."  "When  the 
Grants  and  the  Duffs,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon 
of  Birnie,  "fought  for  the  parliamentary  influence 
of  the  Elgin  burghs,  John  was  a  drouthy  cobbler, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  opposite  the 
Muckle  Cross.     He  had  been  of  some  service  to  the 


gaining  party  (the  Duffs)  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  [on  the  death  of  "Saunders  Cook 
of  ancient  memory"  about  the  year  1824,  when  he 
was  in  his  66th  year]  keeper  of  the  Cathedral.  Per- 
haps no  one  who  knew  John  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  should  ever  be  celebrated  as  an  enthusiastic 
discoverer  among  the  ruins  of  the  '  Lantern  of  the 
North.'  Somewhat  idle  and  gossiping,  his  appoint- 
ment was  looked  upon  as  the  easiest  way  of  his 
patrons  ridding  themselves  of  future  botheration. 
But  he  had  not  been  long  in  office,  when  he  began 
to  show  what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of,  and  ere 
long  he  proved  that  he  was  '  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.'"  He  set  vigorously  to  work  to  clear 
away  the  accumulated  rubbish  in  the  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  centre  tower, 
which  had  fallen  down  in  1711,  and  which  had  re- 
mained an  unsightly  heap  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  In  the  operations,  .John, 
with  his  own  hands,  removed  nearly  3000  barrow- 
fuls  of  rubbish — laid  bare  the  foundations  of  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  the  elevations  at  the  altar,  and 
the  stairs  at  the  western  gate. — [C.  ]  Another  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Elgin,  "  Mr.  Isaac  Forsyth,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Gordon,  "  soon  saw  what  John's  labours 
might  come  to,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Morayshire  Farmer's  Club,  of  which  he 
was  the  secretary,  who  sent  him  horses  and  carts 
to  carry  off  the  rubbish  and  clear  the  foundations. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  was  cast  into  the  'Order  Pot,' 
thereby,  perhaps,  fulfilling  Thomas  the  Rhymer's 
prophecy — 

'  The  Order  Pot  and  Lossie  grey, 
Shall  sweep  the  t'han'ry  Kirk  away.' " 

Billings  in  his  "Antiquities  of  Scotland"  thus  de- 
scribes his  personal  appearance — "  He  was  a  thin, 
lank,  spider-looking  being,  clad  in  obsolete  costume, 
with  a  quiet  earnest  enthusiasm  in  his  manner — a 
sort  of  Old  Mortality,  whose  delight  it  was  to  labour 
among  ruins  and  tombs.  To  compare  the  man's 
attenuated  frame  with  the  gigantic  heap  of  ruins 
which  he  had  removed  gave  one  a  wonderful  idea 
of  the  influence  of  patient  endeavour  devoted  to  one 
simple  end — of  the  non  vi  sed  scepe  cadendo.  John 
Shanks  had  an  honest  pride  in  beholding  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  He  not  only  made  the  place 
tidy  and  approachable,  but  laid  bare  the  traces  of 
its  original  plan,  and  discovered  many  tombs  and 
ornaments  buried  deep  within  the  rubbish."  A 
good  story  is  told  of  John  in  his  unregenerate  days.  . 
Ou  one  occasion  he  had  visited  Edinburgh,  and  on 
his  return  home  was  fond  of  describing  all  the  won- 
derful sights  he  had  seen  in  the  metropolis,  to  a 
chosen  circle  of  boon  companions.  One  of  these 
was  a  Russian  bear,  which  had  been  trained  to 
growl  and  roar,  and  perform  all  sorts  of  amusing 
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'Tis  the  land  o'  the  Elgin  Cathedral, 

And  the  "  Bishop  o'  Moray" — John  Shanks.^ 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

John  Shanks  !  here's  a  stave  to  thy  glory, 

Thou  o'  Bishops  o'  Moray  the  prime, 
Thou  hast  broken  the  scythe  and  the  sand-glass 

O'  that  bald-pated  fellow,  auld  Time. 
Thou  hast  found  in  thy  Chan'ry  the  ashes 

O'  mony  a  hero  and  peer, 
King  Duncan  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 

And  thousands  that  never  were  there. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

'Tis  the  land  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches, 
(And  aften  I've  met  them  mysel'). 


-antics  at  the  bidding  of  his  exhibitor.  His  narrative, 
however,  was  from  sheer  mischief,  always  resolutely 
discredited  by  his  auditors,  and  at  last  to  convince 
their  obstinacy,  he  determined  one  night,  when 
under  the  influence  of  something  stronger  than 
Lossie  water,  to  give  a  representation  of  the  animal's 
performance.  "It  was  arranged  that  he  should  kneel 
■down  in  the  corner  of  the  public  room,  the  company 
(increased  by  the  rumour  of  what  was  about  to 
ensue)  forming  a  semicircle  around  him,  while  one 
•of  those  present  should  represent  the  showman  and 
poke  at  him  and  cause  him  to  growl,  after  the 
manner  that  he  had  described.  Meantime  one  of 
the  concocters  of  the  exhibition  ran  across  the 
street  and  informed  John's  better  half — who  by 
reports  was  endowed  with  a  'sweet  temper' — that  her 
poor  unfortunate  husband  had  fairly  gone  out  of  his 
mind,  and  was  roaring  like  the  bear,  which  he 
imagined  himself  to  be.  Seizing  the  first  weapon 
that  came  to  her  hand — some  say  a  stick,  others  a 
poker — she  at  once  rushed  over  to  the  scene  of  the 
exhibition  where  she  found  her  husband  growling 
most    furiously.       Reaching   over   the    crowd    and 

exclaiming,  '  I'll  mak  the  auld  drucken  d 1  roar 

the  richt  wy,'  she  dealt  him  a  thundering  blow 
right  across  the  back.  Thinking  it  was  the  pole  of 
the  showman,  John  only  roared  the  louder,  when 
a  second  and  better  directed  blow  on  the  head, 
felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  brought  the  performance 
— and  very  nearly  the  bear — to  a  sudden  and  un- 
timely conclusion.  To  this  incident.,  he  owed  the 
sobriquet,  by  wliicli  he  was  always  known  to  school- 
boys, of  the  '  Eussian  Bear.'"  John,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of 
money,  and  was  accustduied  to  expect  a  gratuity 
for  every  funeral  whicli  took  place  within  the 
Cathedral  grounds.     When  the  deceased  had  been 


in  a  good  position  in  life,  these  vails  were  always 
forthcoming.  When  he  had  belonged  to  the  poorer 
classes — notably  when  he  had  been  a  patient  in  the 
Hospital — John  had  often  to  turn  empty  away.  On 
such  occasions,  he  remained  standing  at  the  entrance 
gate  awaiting  the  departing  mourners.  Standing 
up  before  them,  as  if  to  bar  their  egress,  he  in- 
variably inquired  with  his  harsh  grating  voice  and 
sententious  manner  of  address — "Are  there  ony 
relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased  here?" — a  hint 
that  he  expected  a  contribution  to  his  personal 
sustentation  fund.  If  the  appeal  was  successful, 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  bound  to  account 
for  the  trifle  so  raised  to  his  helpmate ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mourners  passed  him  unnoticed,  the  "Eus- 
sian Bear's"  growls  were  both  loud  and  deep.  "He 
died  in  1841,"  says  Mr.  Young  in  his  Annals  of 
Elgin,  p.  424,  "at  the  age  of  eighty-three  ;  and  his 
life  and  labours  are  best  told  by  the  late  Lord  Cock- 
burn,  who  composed  his  epitaph  as  follows  : — 

Here  Lyes 

JOHN    SHANKS,    .SHOEMAKER  IX  Elgin, 

Who  died  14th  April,  1841,  aged  83  years. 

For  seventeen  years  he  was  the  keeper,  and  the  shower 
of  this  Cathedral ;  and,  while  not  even  the  Crown  was  doing 
anything '  for  its  preservation,  he,  with  his  omi  hands, 
cleared  it  of  many  thousand  cubic  ynrds  of  rubbish,  disclos- 
ing the  bases  of  the  pillars,  collecting  the  carved  fragments, 
and  introducing  some  order  and  propriety. 

Whoso  reverences  the  Cathedral  will  respect  the  memory 
of  this  man. 

The  stone  was  removed  from  his  grave  some  years 
ago,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  is  now  built  into  the  dyke  of  the  Cath- 
edral. A  characteristic  portrait  of  John  Shanks,  in 
his  red  Kiliaarnock  b[>unet,  short  breeches,  and  rig- 
and-fur  stockings  was  taken  by  Mr.  Donald  Alex- 
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At  the  time  when  he  speered  at  the  limmers, 
"  How  far  is't  to  Forres," — come  tell  ? 

My  witches,  unlike  those  of  Shakspeare, 
Had  no  beards  at  all  on  their  chins  ; 

But  were  strapping,  braw,  good-looking  hizzies, 
Weel  made,  and  weel  set  on  their  pins. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

'Tis  the  land  o'  the  parish  o'  Birnie, 

Where  prayers  in  the  kirk,  they  declare. 
Three  times,  will  or  end  you  or  mend  you — 

The  Ronnell  Bell^  also  is  there, 
Which  no  power  on  earth  can  remove  frae 

The  kirk  where  so  snugly  it  lies  ; 
But  back  to  its  ain  native  parish 

Like  an  arrow  o'  lightning  it  flies. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

'Tis  the  land  o'  the  well  o'  Saint  Mary ,2 
And  the  well  0'  the  Braemou',^  in  which 

When  bairns  we  were  a'  douk'd  thegither, 
To  take  aff  the  ill  e'e  0'  a  witch. 

'Tis  the  land  0'  peat-futherers  and  smugglers,* 
Wha  aften  pour  doun  frae  the  hills 


ander,  artist,  the  illustrator  of  "  Bhind's  Sketches 
of  Moray. "  There  is  also  a  small  plaster  figure  of 
him  in  the  Museum  of  the  Elgin  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society. 

1  This  old  square  sided,  ecclesiastical  altar  bell 
— made  of  malleable  iron,  rivetted,  and  covered  with 
bronze — is  said,  though  the  tradition  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  to  have  been  brought  from  Rome  by 
the  first  Bishop  of  Moray.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Birnie.  Similar  bells  have  been  found  at 
Ednam,  Fortingall,  Kingoldrum,  Struan,  .Insh 
(Kingussie),  and  several  other  places  in  Scotland. 
The  most  famous  of  all  is  the  bell  of  St.  Fillan's  of 
Glendochart.  They  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Scoto-Irish  missionary  Church. 

^  There  are  two  wells  bearing  this  name  in  the 
"bonnie  land  o'  Moray,"  both  of  which  were  held 
in  superstitious  reverence  by  our  credulous  ancestors. 
The  one  is  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Bellie,  not 
far  from  Orton  House  ;  the  other  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  steep  brae,  close  to  Maryhill  House,  Elgin. 
Both  were  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 


latter  is  said  to  be  colder  and  of  more  specific  gravity 
in  summer  than  in  winter. 

'  Also  known  as  the  Brewmuir  or  Braemuir  Well, 
near  Hopeman.  It  was  formerly  called  ' '  the  Haud- 
mint,"  but  the  name  was  changed,  probably  at 
the  time  when  the  property  was  bought  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Young.  As  a  "holy  well,"  it  was 
reckoned  particularly  potent.  "People  from  Elgin 
and  all  parts  of  the  country  went  there  annually, 
either  to  drink  or  wash  in  the  water,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  healing  powers,  and  all  visitors 
had  to  leave  a  gift,  however  small,  to  the  tutelar 
saint,  or  spirit  of  the  well." — Annals  of  Elgin,  pp. 
80,  81.  Tor  a  description  of  it,  and  for  an  account 
of  the  offerings  made,  see  the  tale  entitled  "The 
Lammas  Tide,"  in  the  Elgi?i  Lilerary  Magazine  for 
July,  1829,  p.  33. 

*  Peat  sellers.  The  peats  were  brought  down 
from  the  hills  in  small  light  carts  made  of  rods  and 
bars,  and  sold  by  the  futherers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns.  In  the  Penny  Wedding  by  John 
Grant  [London;    Grant  &  Co.,   1836],   there   is   a 
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The  gladdening  streams  o'  pure  whisky, 

Prepared  in  their  bothies  and  stills. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

Hail !  Moray,  the  land  o'  our  fathers  ! 

We  pray  for  a  blessing  on  thee  ; 
May  thy  lasses  be  good  and  be  bonnie, 

And  thy  loons  be  wise  and  be  free  ; 
May  piety,  plenty,  and  learning. 

Oh  !  never  depart  frae  thy  strand  ; 


picture  of  the  hero,  Johnny  Stewart,  returning  from 
Elgin  market  with  his  futherer's  empty  peat  cart. 
The  following  song  by  James  Simpson  of  the  Elgin 
Courier,  better  known  by  his  nom,  de  plume  of 
"  Davie  Dow,"  was  very  popular  in  its  day  : — 

THE      PEAT      FUTHERER. 

Air — "  Muirlan'  Willie." 

Now  listen  an'  I  will  sing  you  a  sang 
O'  a  carl  wha  did  to  Kellas  belang  ; 
■\Vlia  gatherin'  o'  siller  was  aye  as  thrang, 

As  ony  man  cud  be. 
Wi'  his  wifie  he  saw'd  an'  shuir  his  aits, 
He  wan  his  flr  an'  cuist  his  peats, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 
He  wore  a  braid  bonnet  o'  bonnie  sky  blue 
A  hammel-spun  coat  o'  the  vera  same  hue, 
Wi'  breeks  o'  that  ilk,  an'  queetikins  too, 

An'  a  plain  gabby  carl  was  he  ; 
He'd  a  cow  and  twa  stirkies  that  low'd  i'  the  byre. 
An'  a  marey  that  car'dna  for  moss  or  for  mire, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 
He'd  a  handy  wee  cairt  made  o'  gweed  fir  rungs, 
Wi'  a  stiff  timmer  axtree  an'  tough  tya  slungs, 
An'  it  whistl'd  an'  shriek'd  like  a  thousand  tongues, 

An'  was  heard  o'er  muir  and  lea. 
Besides,  he  had  an  auld  peat  barrow, 
Wi'  a  couterless  plough,  an'  a  tineless  harrow, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &o. 
Now  Robbie's  feal  housie  stood  far  up  the  hill, 
Wi'  few  neebors  near't,  sae  he  thocht  it  nae  ill, 
To  stow  in  his  pantry  a  canty  bit  still, 

On  whilk  he  did  piactice  a  wee. 
An'  the  drappie  he  brewed  was  the  pure  mountain  bead — 
For  the  Elgin  and  Forres  fouk  likit  it  gweed, 

Wi'  my  fa,  la,  &c. 
Whenever  the  Tisedays  and  Fridays  came  roun'. 
The  cartie  was  packit  wi'  peats  for  the  toun, 
Wi'  a  kag  on  the  hairfc  an'  his  wife  on  the  croon. 

An'  iiff  to  Elgin  gaed  he — 
While  auld  towsie  cllie  gat  up  frae  the  door. 
First  yelpit  wi'  joy,  then  scampert  before, 

Wi'  my  la  la,  &c. 
Twa  Scots  ells  in  front,  ilk  brae  Rob  wad  briest. 
O'er  hillocks  and  sheughs  where  a  waggon  might  reist — 
An'  he  ruggifc  an'  tuggit  the  caivt  an'  the  beast, 

For  a  spunkie  peat  futherer  was  he. 
An'  loud  would  the  axtree  jingle  and  skreich. 
To  the  broom  o'  Manbeen  an'  laigh  Pittendriech, 

Wi  my  fa  la,  &c. 
Whiles  wearied,  and  langing  wi'  Meggie  to  chat, 
AVi'  the  help  o'  a  ploud  on  the  trams  he  gat. 
An'  sidlins  upon  the  mare's  hurdies  he  sat, 

Syna  joggit  awa'  cannily. 
An'  he  spak  o'  the  Wangle,  its  heights  and  its  hallows, 
An'  the  thrifty  peat  mosses  o'  Kellas  an'  Dallas, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 


For  win',  weet,  or  weather,  he  caredna  a  fig, 

'Twas  a  sair  week  he  cross'dna  the  Palmercrosa  brig, 

An'  doun  by  the  Hospital  jerkit  fu'  trig, 

As  supple  as  futherer  could  be. 
An'  loud  would  he  whistle  whenever  his  een 
Fell  on  Maryhill  shrubberies  an'  sweet  Gallowsgreen, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 

O  sweet  are  the  crafts  aroun'  Bilboha', 

An'  the  Main  Wood  sae  chequered  wi'  thicket  an'  haw, 

An'  the  bonnie  Oak  Wood— an'  our  frien'  kent  them  a' 

For  a  wanderin'  carl  was  he. 
He  kent  ilka  brae  aboot  Bishopmill, 
The  Steppin'-stanes  too,  an'  green  Ladyhill, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 

He  ca'd  on  Jean  Slutch,  the  first  in  the  toun. 

For  she  aye  needed  something  to  warm  a  hraw  loon  ; 

Or  at  the  "  White  Horse,"  a  wee  farther  doun — 

For  a  pu.«hin'  bit  bodie  was  he. 
While  Meggie  took  charge  o'  the  cairt  an'  the  beast, 
An'  himsel',  being  active,  aye  managed  the  rest, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 

His  peats  were  the  best  o'  the  black  an'  the  broun. 
An'  thrifty  an'  gweed,  an'  weel  kent  through  the  toun, 
An'  naebody  grudg'd  a  siller  half-croun 

For  the  weel  packit  lade  to  gie. 
For  aften  they  got  a  bit  fir  to  the  beet, 
Whilk  held  them  in  licht  a  lang  -nlnter's  week, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 

When  the  cartie  was  teem,  the  mare  got  a  rest, 

Wi'  a  rip  o'  a  sheaf,  it  suited  her  best. 

The  hems  were  taen  aff  an'  the  helter  made  fest 

To  the  trams  for  security  ; 
An'  blithe  would  she  nicker  gweed  e'en  to  her  fellows, 
For  browlie  she  kent  a'  the  horses  o'  Kellas, 

Wi'  my  fa,  la,  &c. 

Our  pair  syne  would  daunner  some  ferlies  to  spy, 
To  gaze  on  the  Muckle  Kirk  steeple  sae  high. 
Or  aiblins,  they  had  some  orras  to  buy — 

Nae  house  free  o'  expense  can  be  free. 
Some  Congo  for  Meggie— as  we  might  suppose — 
Some  sneeshin  for  Robbie  to  tickle  his  nose, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 

Auld  Robbie  had  nae  lithe  side  to  a  brawl. 

He  was  jealous  o'  Gawkie,  as  weel's  Sandy  Paul, 

An'  yet  when  arous'd  he  was  wickit  an'  haul. 

As  ony  peat  futherer  could  be. 
In  his  youth  he  was  truly  a  hard  mettl'd  wight, 
An'  I  trow  few  crossed  him  withouLen  a  fright, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  etc. 

He  kent  Dog  Cormie,  that  pruice  o'  the  gun — 
Sure  recent  events  show  his  wrath  is  nae  fun, 
He  brings  men  an'  muir-cocks  alike  to  the  grun', 

For  a  singular  wild  sportsman  is  he. 
'Twere  better  to  get  the  loons  dook'd  in  a  puddle. 
Than  their  corduroys  bor'd  like  a  sieve  or  a  riddle, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 
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Hurra !  ye  Morayshireeners, 
Drink,  drink  to  our  fatherland! 


Elgin  and  Forres  an'  a', 
Forres  and  Elgin  an'  a' ; — 

Hurra !  ye  Morayshireeners, 

For  the  land  o'  our  fathers,  hurra! 
William  Hay  [1829.] 


OUR    FATHERLAND. 

Tun& — "A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born." 

There  ne'er  was  a  man  o'  Morayshire  clay, 
Who  has  not  paused,  amid  life's  long  waj', 
To  breathe  a  sigh  from  some  distant  strand, 
To  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  his  Fatherland. 
Where'er  we  dwell,  where'er  we  go. 
Or  glowing  wi'  mirth,  or  glooming  wi'  woe, 
'Mid  the  smiles  o'  luck,  or  the  wrinkles  o'  care, 
Our  hearts,  untravelled,  will  linger  there. 

Our  Fatherland,  our  Fatherland, 
Be  blessings  on  our  Fatherland ; 
Where'er  we  roam,  or  howe'er  we  fare, 
Our  hearts,  untravelled,  will  linger  there. 

Though  man  be  dust,  and  to  dust  returns. 
Still  something  in  his  bosom  burns, 
That  claims  a  higher  and  a  holier  birth. 
Than  the  senseless  clod  o'  sluggish  earth : 
There's  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
Which  the  cords  o'  love  and  o'  friendship  bind; 


Havin'  heard  a'  the  unco's  amon'  the  toon's  fouk, 
An'  coft  a'  their  orras  an'  crackit  their  joke, 
Auld  Rob  got  the  marey  set  into  the  yoke, 

An'  a  lifie  bit  beastie  was  she  ; 
She  needed  nae  wattle  to  punish  or  fright, 
'Twas  enough  gin  she  ance  got  her  head  to  the  height, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  &c. 


Thus  week  after  week  auld  Robbie  was  seen. 
An'  a  mair  hammel  carl  there  couldna  weel  been, 
Tho'  his  body  was  wither'd  his  heart  was  aye  green, 

For  a  jockie  bit  bodie  was  he. 
But  he  hasna  been  seen  in  Elgin  for  lang, 
Nor  ane  in  his  place — an'  sae  ends  my  sang, 

Wi'  my  fa  la,  <fec. 
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And  we'll  moisten  wi'  wine,  and  tighten  the  band 
That  binds  us  in  love  to  our  Fatherland. 
Our  Fatherland,  &c. 

There  are  thoughts  which  far  in  the  bosom  dwell, 
Which  a  sound  or  a  word  can  arouse  like  a  spell ; 
And  the  Spey,  the  Lossie,  and  the  Ladyhill, 
Wi'  a  thousand  thoughts  our  memories  fill ; 
And  the  mind  flies  back,  through  its  hopes  and  its  fears 
To  the  laughing  days  o'  our  boyhood's  years — 
Like  a  scene  charmed  up  by  a  fairy  wand. 
We  gaze  wi'  delight  on  our  Fatherland. 
Our  Fatherland,  &c. 

And  we  think  o'  the  friends  whom  late  we  saw, 
Though  gone  from  us  and  far  awa. 
Who  in  foreign  regions  pant  and  burn, 
For  the  hour  that  bids  them  to  return : 
Whene'er  they  come,  where'er  we  be, 
Their  hearts,  unchanged,  we  hope  to  see ; 
And  we'll  gie  them  the  grasp  o'  friendship's  hand, 
And  welcome  them  back  to  their  Fatherland. 
Our  Fatherland,  &c. 

And  the  poor  man  feels  that  for  him  we  felt, 
When  ruin  lately  round  him  dwelt — 
When  the  floods  prevailed,^  and  swept  away 
His  little  all — his  only  stay  ; 


1  The  Moray  Floods  of  August,  1829.  The 
history  of  this,  the  most  terrible  calamity  that  ever 
befell  the  land  of  Moray,  has  been  narrated  with 
such  graphic  force  and  such  wealth  of  detail  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  in  his  well  known  work, 
The  Moray  Floods,  published  in  1830,  that  any 
detailed  reference  to  it  here  is  unnecessary. 

'  The  total  amount  collected  for  the  sufferers  was 
£1470,  of  which  £1429  were  distributed  to  671  cases, 
in  the  parishes  of  Speymouth,  St.  Andrews,  Spynie, 
Forres,  Dyke,  Edinkillie,  Rothes,  Knockando, 
Abernethy,  Dutbil,  Dallas,  Elgin,  Drainie,  Alves, 
Boharm,  Urquhart,  Cromdale,  Kirkmichael,  Inver- 
avon,  Aberlour,  Bellie,  and  Birnie.  The  Edinburgh 
Morayshire  Society,   at   an   extraordinary  general 


meeting  held  within  the  Roj'^al  Exchange  Coffee 
Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  29th  August,  1829,  voted 
fifteen  guineas  from  its  funds — a  sum  ultimately 
brought  up  to  £90  10s,  through  the  private  exertions 
of  its  members.  In  acknowledging  the  remittance, 
Mr  Isaac  Forsyth,  the  chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  at  Elgin,  wrote  under  date  7th  October, 
1829,  as  follows  : — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
very  handsome  remittance  of  £90  10s,  from  the 
Morayshire  Club  in  Edinburgh,  and  their  friends. 
We  are  gratified  and  are  astonished  by  the  liberality 
of  our  countrymen  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  never  known  a  case  draw  forth 
such  sympathy  as  this  has  done.  This  feeling  does 
equal  credit  to  our  countrj'  and  our  countrymen, 
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When  famine  lowered,  and  hope  had  fled, 
And  the  orphan  cried  aloud  for  bread, 
Then  pity  stretched  her  helping  hand 
To  succour  the  poor  o'  our  Fatherland.^ 
Our  Fatherland,  &c. 

Yes ! — not  a  Morayshire  heart  but  mourned. 
While  his  melting  eye  was  homeward  turned ; 
From  either  Ind  to  Malta's  isle, 
Soft  pity  made  our  sufferers  smile — 
Pervaded  each  Moravian  breast. 
And  blessing  them,  herself  was  blest ; 
And  doubly  blest  be  the  stranger  hand, 
That  succoured  the  poor  o'  our  Fatherland. 
Our  Fatherland,  &c. 

'Mid  the  gayest  scenes  will  oft  intrude 
The  thoughts  o'  the  gloomiest  solitude ; 
As  the  fairest  sky  is  oft  o'ereast 
By  the  gloomy  veil  o'  the  coming  blast ; 
So,  amid  our  mirth,  we  think  how  few 
Are  left  o'  those  whom  once  we  knew. 
Who  have  bid  adieu  to  this  mortal  strand. 
To  us  and  to  all  in  their  Fatherland. 
Our  Fatherland,  &c. 

Such,  such  are  they,  and  such  shall  we 
In  a  few  short  seasons  quickly  be ; 


and  is  truly  a  proud  distinction  to  both,  for  though 
[other]  counties  have  also  suffered  from  the  same 
tremendous  cause,  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
exertion  being  made  in  their  favour.  Ou  Saturday 
first  the  Central  Committee  are  to  meet  to  consider 
the  reports  from  the  Sub-Committees  appointed  in 
the  19  parishes  of  this  county  and  to  allor^ate  the 
funds  among  them  (now  amounting  to  £790,)  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  extent  of  suffering  in 
each.  From  the  kindness  of  Lord  Medwin,  who 
has  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  terrible  destruction 
produced  by  the  flood,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 


its  relief,  who  has  agreed  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  Committee  in  Edinburgh  to  publish  the  case 
and  solicit  subscriptions  from  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes  of  society  there,  we  still  anticipate 
some  further  good.  From  another  Committee  in 
Glasgow,  in  Manchester,  and  in  London,  we  trust 
also  about  the  New  Year,  to  give  the  poor  sufferers 
asecond  distribution.  Great  is  their  need,  heightened 
as  it  is  by  the  very  early  approach  of  winter  (we 
had  snow  o'n  the  streets  of  Elgin  this  forenoon  for 
a  short  time),  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  situation. " 
— Minute  Book  of  the  Edinhurgli  Morayshire  Society. 
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Like  the  flower  that  blushes  to-day  so  fair, 
And  to-morrow  is — Pshaw  !  awa  wi'  all  care  ! 
Fill !  fill  up  !  my  lads — and  your  youth  renew 
By  that  mirth  which  never  repentance  drew ; 
Fill !  fill  to  the  brim — join  heart  to  hand, 
As  we  drink  to  the  weal  o'  our  Fatherland, 
Our  Fatherland,  our  Fatherland, 
Be  blessings  on  our  Fatherland  ; 
Fill !  fill  to  the  brim — join  heart  and  hand, 
As  we  drink  to  the  weal  o'  our  Fatherland. 
William  Hay  [1830.] 


MORAY!   SWEET   MORAY! 

Tune.—''  Cam'  ye  by  Athol." 

There  is  not  a  spot  in  Scotland,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Like  thee,  sweet  Moray,  we  love  so  sincerely ; 
Land  of  our  fathers,  our  hearts  ever  warm  to  thee, 
Thou  art  the  country  we  a'  lo'e  so  dearly ! 

Moray  '  sweet  Moray  !  dear  to  us  is  the  tie 

Binds  us  to  thee,  which  nothing  can  sever ; 
On  far  distant  shores  thy  sons  for  their  country  sigh. 
Thou  art  the  land  that  is  dear  to  them  ever. 

Queen  of  the  northland,  fair  are  thy  blooming  plains, 
Rich  in  their  harvest,  and  bright  in  their  beauty ; 

Lovely  thy  daughters,  and  brave  are  thy  hardy  swains ; 
We  are  thy  children,  we  owe  thee  our  duty. 
Moray  !  sweet  Moray  !  &c. 

In  youth  by  the  banks  of  the  Lossie  we  lov'd  to  stray, 

Loudly  wi'  school-boy  gladness  resounding ; 
By  the  banks  of  the  Findhorn,  or  those  of  the  foaming  Spey, 

In  loveliest  features  of  nature  abounding. 
Moray  !  sweet  Moray  !  &c. 
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Then  fill  up  your  glasses,  fill  to  the  brim,  my  boys ! — 

Sons  of  the  north !  let  us  drain  them  off"  fairly ; 
To  Elgin  and  Forres  uplifted  be  every  voice, 
The  land  that  we  a'  are  attached  to  sincerely. 
Moray  !  sweet  Moray  !  &c. 

Geoege  Robertson  [1830.] 


THE  "BISHOP  O'  MORAY,"  JOHN  SHANKS.^ 
Tune—"  The  Haughs  o'  Cromdale." 

There  lives  a  man  in  Elgin  toon, 

I  trow  he  is  a  pawky  loon, 

There's  no  ane  fit  to  dight  his  shoon. 

In  a'  the  toun  o'  Elgin. 

His  manners  are  sedate  and  douce. 

His  cracks  they  are  baith  lang  and  crouse, 

When  showing  yon  auld  meikle  house. 

The  Chan'ry  Kirk  o'  Elgin.^ 

'Tis  wonderful  to  hear  him  tell 

The  things  that  lang,  lang  syne  befell, 

When  Badenoch's  Wolf,  that  cub  o'  hell, 

Burnt  doun  the  Kirk  o'  Elffin.^ 


1  See  ante  p.  28. 

2  The  Cathedral. 

'  The  burning  of  the  Cathedral  of  Elgin,  in  June, 
1390,  by  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
natural  son  of  King  Robert  II.,  and  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  is  thus 
related  in  the  Registrum  Moraviense  : — "In  that 
year,  before  said  coronation,  the  followers  of  Lord 
Alexander  Stewart,  son  of  the  deceased  King,  in 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  burnt  the  church  of 
Forres  and  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
also  the  manor  of  the  Archdeacon  near  the  town  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  June  following,  in  the  feast  of 
the  blessed  Botulph  Abbot,  the  said  Lord  Alexander 
being  present,  they  burnt  the  whole  town  of  Elgin, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  same,  the 
Maisondieu  near  Elgin,  eighteen  noble  and  beautiful 
manses  of  the  Canons  and  Chaplains,  and  what  is 
most  grievously  to   be   lamented,    the   noble   and 


highly  adorned  church  of  Moray,  the  delight  of  the 
country  and  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the 
books,  charters,  and  other  goods  of  the  country 
placed  therein,  and  after  this  the  said  Lord  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  by  special  commission  from  Lord 
Alexander  Burr  [Barr],  bishop,  was  absolved  by 
LordWalter  Trail,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Wilham 
de  Keith,  Master  of  Drummond,  Lord  of  Marr,  and 
Lord  Thomas  de  Erskyn,  and  many  others  at  Perth, 
before  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the  Predicate 
Brothers,  and  thereafter,  before  the  High  Altar, 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  on  condition 
that  he  make  satisfaction  to  the  church  of  Moray, 
and  that  he  send  to  the  Pope  for  absolution  from 
the  former  sentence  of  excommunication  made 
against  him."  This  last  sentence  refers  to  the 
excommunication  pronounced  against  him  by  Bishop 
Barr,  in  1389,  for  refusing  to  obtemper  a  decree  of 
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The  monks  they  put  him  under  ban, 
For  the  wicked  race  that  he  had  ran, 
Till  conscience  smote  the  guilty  man. 

For  the  ill  he  did  to  Elgin. 

In  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  clad, 
The  monks  him  in  procession  led. 
And  on  a  stane  his  bare  knees  laid, 

At  the  Muckle  Cross  o'  Elgin.^ 

To  purge  from  guilt  his  wicked  soul, 
Each  year  this  penance  he  did  thole, 
'Till  his  knees  they  wore  a  meikle  hole 

In  the  hard  whinstane  at  Elofin. 


In  Elgin  breasts  John  Sbanks's  name 
Maun  ever  raise  a  grateful  flame. 
For  his  labours  to  exalt  the  fame 

0'  their  ain  dear  toun  o'  Elgin. 


Fair  fa'  ye,  honest  Johnny  Shanks  ! 
Your  country  owes  you  mony  thanks, 
But  yet  some  gowks  will  play  their  pranks 
Wi'  the  Cicerone  o'  Elgin. 


the  ecclesiastical  court,  ordaining  him  to  adhere  to 
his  wife  Euphame,  Countess  of  Ross,  whom  he  had 
deserted  for  another  woman.  It  was  in  revenge  for 
this  excommunication  that  he  committed  the  wanton 
outrage  related  above.  Wyntoun's  account  of  the 
occurence  is  as  follows  : — 

That  ilk  yhere  efftyr  syne, 

Brynt  the  kyrk  was  off  Elggin 

Be  wyld  wykkyd  Hieland-man, 

As  \vedand  in  thair  wodnes  then, 

Sum  off  thai  for  that  wis  slayne  ; 

Sum  tholyd  wengeans  and  hard  payne 

Till  thare  endying,  but  remede, 

Few  war  off  thai,  that  deyd  gude  dede. 

Book  IX.,  c.  12. 

Eeference  may  also  be  made  to  the  graphic  account 
of  it  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  in  his 
picturesque  romance  "The  Wolfe  of  Badeiioch." 

'  There  seems  to  be  no  historical  authority  for 
this  statement.    Probably  the  author  is  confounding 


the  wicked  Wolf's  penance,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  place  at  Perth,  with  that  performed  by 
Alexander,  third  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  for  a 
similar  outrage — the  massacre  and  plunder  of  the 
Chanonry,  and  burning  of  the  greater  part  of  EUgin, 
in  July,  1402.  With  part  of  the  fine  exacted  on  that 
occasion,  the  Little  Cross  was  erected,  to  mark  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  burghal  territory.  The  Muckle  Cross  "occupied 
the  centre  of  the  [High]  Street  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Parish  Church,  and  its  site  is  still 
marked  by  cross  iiat  stones."— .4?! nais  of  Elgin,  p. 
377.  It  was  erected  probably  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.,  and  was  removed  in  the  last  j'ear  of  the 
18th  century.  It  consisted  of  a  pile  of  dressed 
ashlar  stone.'*  of  hexagonal  form,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  from  which  rose  a  stone  shaft  surmounted  by 
a  lion  rampant. 
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Ye  mind  some  waggish  Southern  blade, 
Had  found,  beyond  a  doubt,  he  said, 
The  Lord  o'  Mar's  remains  were  laid 

In  a  meikle  tomb  at  Elgin. 

But  after  months  had  passed  away, 
Ye  found  out,  to  your  great  dismay. 
The  Honourable  Robert  Innes  lay 

In  that  same  tomb  at  Elgin. 

Wi'  thy  shovel  and  thy  spade. 
Great  the  changes  thou  hast  made, 
Amang  the  mansions  o'  the  dead, 

That  lie  interred  at  Elgin. 

And  mony  a  curious  stane  ye  found. 
Both  above  and  under  ground, 
Which  tastefully  are  ranged  around 

The  Chapter  House  o'  Elgin. 

But  needless  'tis  for  me  to  tell. 
What  every  body  knows  so  well, 
Your  merit  amply  shows  itsel' 

In  a'  ye've  done  for  Elgin. 

John  Shanks  !  gude,  honest,  woi'thy  soul ! 
I'd  rather  your  Kilmarnock  cowl. 
Than  the  Bishop's  mitre,  who  had  rule 

In  the  Chan'iy  Kirk  o'  Elgin. 

George  Robertson  [1830?] 
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A  POETICAL  EPISTLE, 

FROM  "THE  BISHOP  O'  MORAY,"  JOHN  SHANKS, 
Tune — "  Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a'." 

At  Elgin  the  first  o'  December, 

Aughteen  hunder,  twenty  and  nine, 
I  take  my  pen  in  my  hand,  Sir  ! 
To  trouble  you  now  wi'  a  line. 
And  if  yoii  do  not  take  care,  Sir ! 

For  your  betters  to  show  more  respect, 
You  will  some  day  be  troubled,  I  fear.  Sir! 
Wi'  a  line  to  encircle  your  neck. 

Elgin  and  Forres  an'  a'! — 

Forres  and  Elgin  an'  a' ! — 
And  if  I  meet  you  in  either. 

Your  head  I  will  break  it  in  twa! 

I  choose  to  address  you  in  rhyme, 

For  this  reason — that  such  is  my  pleasure  ; 
And  I  swear  that  before  I  have  done, 

I  shall  render  you  measure  for  measure. 
You  shall  feel  that  my  humour's  the  grave  ; 

That  I'm  nane  o'  your  quack  mountebanks. 
But  a  sensible,  wise  Cicerone, 

As  "Findrassie^"  calls  his  John  Shanks. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

Ay,  ay,  "honest  man,  honest  man  !" 

There's  mair  to  admire  and  to  wonder 
In  his  beautiful  verse  o'  four  lines, 

Than  in  yours,  ye  gowk,  wi'  your  hunder ! 


^  Colonel  Grant  of  Findrassie,  one  of  the  jolly  old 
"  bachelors  of  Elgin,"  a  distinguished  Indian  officer, 
who  it  is  said,  by  a  daring  manoeuvre,  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  at  Assay — a  service  which  procured 


for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  is  reported  to  have  run  down- 
stairs to  meet  him,  when  he  called  at  Apsley 
House. 
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Tour  Muse  is  a  slanderous  cutty, 
And  awa  wi'  your  sense  she  has  ran, 

While  his  is  a  true-hearted  person 

Like  himsel' — "  honest  man,  honest  man  !" 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


He  calls  me  "the  Bishop  o'  Moray," 

Who  wears  neither  mitre  nor  crook, 
But  will  take  from  a  pound  to  a  shilling. 

And  write  doun  your  name  in  a  book. 
And  these  I  call  sensible  verses, 

And  the  rhyme  like  the  money  does  clink- 
Tours  hobble  like  Blair^  on  his  "  mare,"  Sir ! 

Or  "  Kilbadie,^"  the  preacher,  in  drink. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


One  morning  when  at  my  vocation, 

In  turning  a  great  muckle  stone, 
I  met  wi'  a  curious  formation 

0'  a  most  superhuman  jawbone. 
I  examined  and  strictly  surveyed  it ; 

"  What  a  swallow  was  yours,"  muttered  I — 
When  as  chance — or  as  Satan — would  have  it, 

A  learned  antiquarian  came  by. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


^  A  cripple  shoemaker,  but  a  great  boxer.  With 
his  back  against  a  wall,  he  would  challenge  all  and 
sundry  to  do  battle  with  him.  He  walked  with  the 
aid  of  two  crutches,  the  longer  of  which  he  called 
his  "mare." 

^  James  Adams,  better  known  as  "Kilbadie" — a 
native  of  Aberchirder — was  a  clever,  drunken, 
itinerant  street  preacher  and  vendor  of  songs  and 
ballads,  who  exercised  his  calling  throughout  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Moray  and  Banffshire.  From 
fair  and  market  he  was  seldom  absent,  where  he 
never  failed  to  collect  a  large  crowd  and  to  fill  his 
pockets  with  pence.  He  was  a  married  man,  but 
was  separated  from  his  wife,  whom  he  always 
described,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  as 
"Eppie    Moonlight,    by   name    and    by    nature." 


Sham  saint  and  dissipated  sinner  as  he  was,  he  was 
endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  talent,  which, 
under  proper  discretion,  might  have  led  to  his 
advancement  in  the  world.  His  intellect  was  extra- 
ordinarily keen,  his  memory  prodigious ;  and  he 
could  have  capped  texts  with  a  doctor  of  theology 
himself.  Mounting  on  anything  handy — an  old 
barrel  was  his  favourite  pulpit — he  invariably  began 
his  "  performance" — for  alas  !  it  was  nothing  more 
— by  asking  the  crowd  "Are  ye  for  a  prayer,  or  a 
sang,  or  a  sermon  the  day?"  He  was  a  great 
favourite  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  fishing 
villages,  whom  he  never  failed  to  flatter  by  reference 
to  the  calling  of  the  disciples,  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep,  and  the  manhood  and  courage  of 
"  such  as  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 
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The  sight  o'  this  ponderous  jawbone 

Unloosened  the  jaw  o'  the  loon, 
And  no  bones  made  he  o'  his  learning, 

But  blethered  the  hale  afternoon. 
And  he  proved,  so  I  thought,  that  the  person 

Lived  on  grass,  who  owned  the  jawbone, 
And  declared  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar, 

The  King  o'  the  Great  Babylon. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

And  he  called  it  an  ossification, 

Which  he  swore  on  fodder  had  fed, 
And  proved  it  a  royal  formation, 

Once  belonging  to  Nebuchadned : 
And  from  this  he  said  he  could  show,  Sir ! 

And  would  wager  a  boll  o'  potatoes. 
That  Elgin  was  once  Babylon, 

And  the  Lossie  the  ancient  Euphrates. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

Upon  this  some  Elgin  philosophers. 

When  things  had  come  to  this  pass, 
By  comparing  the  jaw  wi'  their  own,  Sir ! 

Found  out  it  was  that  o'  an  ass ! 
And  whose  is  the  blame  is  no  Riddle, 

Wha  for  this  ought  to  dance  on  the  woodie, 
To  a  measure  upon  the  Scotch  fiddle. 

For  making  a  king  o'  a  cuddle. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  &e. 

Wi'  respect  to  the  grave  o'  King  Duncan,^ 
I  never  can  vouch  for  the  thing. 


1  The  Cicerouc  in  liis  wholesale  excavations  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral,  found  a  stone  coffin  in 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  at  once  identified  it 
as  the  emptij  coffin  of  King  Duncan — the  dead  body 
of  the  murdered  King,  having,  according  to 
authentic  historj",  been  carried  to  lona,  after  repos- 


ing for  some  time  in  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Elgin" — [which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Cathedral] — hence  the  King's  coffin  must 
have  been  empty.  This  coffin  was  empty,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  the  King's — thus  reasoned 
the  logi3al  "Bishop."— [C] 
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For  I  doubt  that  the  Elgin  King  Duncan 

Is  simply  our  ain  Duncan  King, 
Who  was  grandsire  to  him  called  "the  Garb-"-"— 

George  King  the  Elgin  Apollo — 
Who  of  music,  in  rendering  you  sick, 

Beats  every  gut  scraper  all  hollow. 

Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

Ye  may  talk  o'  Macbeth  and  o'  Shakspeare — 

Such  fellows  are  useless  to  me, 
And  none  but  grave  authors  are  worth,  Sir  ! 

At  a  pinch — a  pinch  of  rappee. 
Your  Shakspeares  I  value  as  Tam  Spiers,^— 

"Little  Isaac^"  's  my  bookie,  in  sooth, 
Which  proves  that  St.  Paul,  the  apostle, 

Preached  at  Stotfield,  and  eke  Lossiemouth.* 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

In  those  days  o'  ruggin'  an'  rievin', 

When  ilka  camstarical  chap 
Would  draw  out  anither  man's  "  scantaclc,^" 

Wi'  the  prongs  o'  a  stolen  "  papara'p.^" 
When  "  seizables  fain  Capitolians,^" 

Wi'  the  Wolf  o'  Badenoch  cam'  doun — 


1  See  ante  p.  24. 

^  See  ante  p.  23. 

•*  "  Little  Isaac"  is  the  "Account  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties, &c.,  of  the  Province  of  Moray,"  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Leslie,  St.  Andrews  Lhanbryde  (Edinburgh, 
1813),  published  by  Mr  Isaac  Forsyth,  bookseller, 
Elgin,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  voluminous  work,  the  "Survey  of  the  Province 
of  Moray,"  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Leslie, 
issued  by  the  same  publisher  in  1798.  A  second 
edition  of  "Little  Isaac"  was  published  in  1828. 

''  The  allusion  is  to  the  following  passage,  printed 
in  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  "Little  Isaac," 
but  never  published  : — It  is  broadly  obvious  that 
the  great  historian  of  the  last  age  of  the  Roman 
Empire  heavily  felt  the  weight  and  strength  of  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  in  all  its  bearings,  which  is  maintained 
from  the  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  faith  over  the 
world.  It  might  be  bold  to  assert  that  this  inesti- 
mable boon  was  conferred  on  our  forbeirs  in  Moray 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  it  hath  been  said,  even  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.     Before  his  incarceration  in  Caesarea 


and  Rome  he  had  taken  a  final  leave  of  the  churches 
of  the  east,  to  which  he  had  been,  by  divine 
revelation,  assured  he  should  never  again  return — 
(Acts  XX.  25. )  Before  he  left  them  he  had  written 
from  Corinth  to  the  Romans  that  he  purposed  to 
visit  Spain.  *  *  *  "  It  may  not  without 
reason  be  presumed,  that  he  had  continued  his 
labours  as  he  had  proposed,  in  those  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  where  Christ  had  never  been 
named,  preaching  the  gospel  as  he  had  journeyed, 
through  France  and  Spain,  and  thence  into  Britain, 
in  that  era  a  populous  and  peaceful  land,  and  that 
under  a  gracious  providence,  the  gospel,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  was,  in  a  short  time  thereafter, 
preached  on  the  banks  of  the  Lossie  and  the  Spey. 
-[C] 

**  A  night  line  set  for  fish. 

''  A  dredge  for  drawing  the  line, 

^  A  cabalistic  schoolboy  phrase.  When  any 
"  find"  of  fruit,  or  pence,  or  anything  else  was 
come  upon,  the  boy  who  first  pronounced  thes& 
words  got  the  whole  of  it  to  himself. 
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Oh  !  Badenoch  surely  was  bad  eneuch, 

But  nae  waur  than  yoursel',  ye  fause  loon  ' 


Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


He  only  set  fire  to  the  Chan'ry, 

And  bothered  the  good  Bishop  Barr : 
And  you  a'  our  worthies  hae  slandered, 

And  wi'  saints  and  wi'  sinners  made  war. 
You  have  christened  me  "  Bishop  o'  Moray  "^  - 

The  compliment  now  I  return  it. 
We  have  geese  that  are  wiser  than  you  are, — 

The  "goose"  o'  our  ain  Bishop  Burnet.^ 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 


To  conclude — I  have  read  you  a  lesson 

Which  may  teach  you  this  caution,  I  hope. 

That  to  strive  wi'  the  Bishop  o'  Moray, 
Is  to  strive  at  Bome  wi'  the  Pope. 


^  An  innkeeper,  and  a  man  of  some  enterprise  in 
his  day.  He  had  premises  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Old  Trades'  Hall,  which  stood  where  the  North  of 
Scotland  Bank  now  stands.  Afterwards  he  removed 
to  the  foot  of  North  Street.     He  had  a  favourite 

■goose  of  whose  sagacity  and  attachment  to  its 
master  many  stories  are  told,  which  used  to  wander 
about  the  streets  and  was  fed  with  crumbs  from 
the  pockets  of  the  schoolboys.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Lintie"  the  following  foot  note  is  appended 
to  this  passage.  "  See  Elgin  Courier."  The  reference 
is  to  a  poem  by  William  Hay,  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  in  October,  1856,  on  the  'bus,  which, 
during  the  bathing  season,  Burnet  ran  between 
Elgin  and  Lossiemouth.  Omitting  some  rather  too 
personal   references,    and   a   verse   of   questionable 

'  delicacy,  the  poem  is  as  follows  : — 

BURNET'S  OMNIBUS. 
Tune — "  Follow  me  over  the  Border." 
Now,  Burnet  !  that  thing  drive  on 

About  which  we  hear  such  a  fuss.  Sir  ! 
Although  a  dog-cart  it  but  be, 
'Twill  do  for  our  omnibus,  Sir  ! 

Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  ! 

Here  we  go  down,  down,  downie  ! 

Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards, 

'Twixt  Stotfield  and  Elgin  townie  ! 

Let  them  talk  of  their  roads  and  their  railways. 

Their  steamers  of  forty  horse  power,  Sir  ! 
•Contented  are  we  if  we  get, 

To  Stotfield  in  less  than  an  hour  Sir  ! 


To  day  it  is  Lammas  tide, 

And  the  folks  to  Stotfield  are  pouring 
Young  men  and  maidens  so  fair, 

To  gie  themselves  a  scouring. 

The  water  o'  Lammas  tide, 

All  other  water  surpasses. 
For  making  the  dowie  so  strong. 

And  wives  o'  single  lasses  ! 

Miss  .Jenny  is  having  a  douk, 
Wi'  a  husband  in  her  head,  Sir  ! 

She  has  plunged  for  iifty  long  years. 
And  vet  is  not  mar-ried.  Sir  ! 


How  graceful  Robina's  look  1 
Each  loup,  and  douk.  and  motion  ! 

She  would  seem,  had  she  not  on  a  gown, 
A  Venus  fair  from  the  ocean  ; 

See,  some  have  got  batliing  gowns, 
Ihe  petticoat  some,  for  thrift.  Sir  ! 

And  others  who  hiive  not  2ot  one, 
With  their  shifts  can  make  a  shift,  Sir ! 


What  a  pleasing  sight,  I  ween  ! 

And  each  skate  and  codling  wonders. 
To  see  each  braw,  iionny  young  quean, 

Out-floundering  the  floundere  1 

By  Jupiter,  Burnet's  bard  ! 

stotfield  to  me  so  fair  is, 
More  I  love  it  than  anything  else, 

Wi'  its  earwigs  and  its  Skerries  ! 
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Wae  fa'  ye  !  I  canna  forgie  ye  ! 

But  come  doun  and  see  Lossie  banks, 
And  a  gill  frae  the  best  o'  good  ladies, 

The  "  White  Horse^" — ye  shall  hae  frae  John  Shanks. 
Elgin  and  Forres,  &c. 

William  Hay  [1830.] 


THE  APOLOGY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  ! — 

Twa  years  ago,  when  gettin'  baiild 
Wi'  port  and  sherry,  gweed  and  auld, 
Nae  doot  whan  ask'd  by  Mr.  Kay^ 
To  mak'  a  sang,  I  said  "  OU,  I  !^" 
But  on  the  morn  these  simple  vowels 
Felt  at  my  heart  like  sharp  spur  rowels. 
And  sair  I  did  repent  the  paction, 
And  wondered  sair  at  my  daft  action — 

'Twas  sae  "  feel"  like. 

Last  year  I  ventur'd  to  the  Meetin' 
Wi'  heart  opprest,  and  wildly  beatin', 
Expectin',  ere  I'd  sitten  lang, 
I  should  be  called  on  for  my  sang. 
But,  thanks  to  Gibb,*  fine  port  and  sherry 
Gart  you  forget,  and  made  me  merry, 

An'  neighbour  like. 


1  Mrs  Innes,  landlady  of  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
Elgin. 

2  Mr.  [Alexander]  Kay — in  pronouncing  whose 
name  as  "  Kye,"  let  no  man  charge  us  with  "  rank- 
ing him  among  the  nout" — who  exacted  from 
"Bruce,  our  commander,"  the  promise  of  a  song, 
was  a  native  of  Forres,  and  a  very  eminent  land- 
scape painter  in  water-colours,  the  productions  of 
his  gifted  pencil  being  very  highly  prized,  and  on 


more  than  one  occasion  purchased  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — [C] 

^  The  play  here  is  on  the  French  word  oui — yes, 
and  the  well  known  vernacular  exclamation  of 
assent. 

*  Henry  M.  Gibb,  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  in  whose  hotel  the  dinner  of  1829,  and 
many  other  dinners  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire 
Society,  were  held. 
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This  year,  again,  in  tribulation, 
I  faced  the  Trans-Speyana  nation ; 
But  now  T  wish  that  I  had  jeukit, 
For  to  my  sad  dismay  I'm  heukit ; 
And  ne'er  a  sang  I  hae  to  sing. 
Which  is  a  most  dumbfoundrin'  thing, 

As  ye  maun  a'  admit. 


Nae  poet  I ! — I  canna  help  it ! — 
I  "wasna  on  Parnassus  whelpit ; 
And,  therefore,  friends,  I  trust  you  will 
Excuse  me — and  your  glasses  fill — 
For  though  in  poetry  I'm  crost. 
There  seems  nae  reason  why  a  toast 

I  shudna  gie. 


A  dainty  haggis  dinner  graced. 
Which  Avas  baith  gweed  and  sonsy-faced, 
And  'tis  na  richt  we  should  forget 
The  donors  o'  sic  glorious  treat ; 
For  mind,  ye,  Sirs !  it  did  doun  dossie 
Frae  Borough's-toun  beside  the  Lossie, 

Elgin,  videlicet. 


Frae  Webster  o'  the  "  Gordon  Arms," 
(A  house  which  every  trav'ller  charms), 
And  frae  his  better-half — his  wife^ — 
The  "  Chieftain^"  cam'  to  end  his  life ; 
So  you're  indebtit  to  them  baith. 
And  sure  I  am  you'll  no  be  laith 

To  tak'  j'our  legs — 


*  Better  known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Jessie 
Lyle. 

*  "  Fair  fa'  your  honest  sonsie  face. 

Great  chieftain  o'  the  pudding  race." 

Burns'  Address  to  a  Haggis. 


The  great  "chieftain  o'  the  puddin'  race"  graced 
our  table,  solemnly  reclining  on  blooming  Moray 
heather,  and  flanked  with  soor  cakes  and  the  exhi- 
lirating  "  Miltonduff"  or  "  Craigellachie. " — [C] 
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And  to  their  healths  a  bumper  gie — 
Ay,  clean  cap  out,  wi'  three  times  three  ; 
May  health  and  happiness  attend  them, 
May  Heaven  its  kindest  blessin's  send  them, 
And  may  their  Inn,  in  a'  its  neuks, 
Aye  be  weel  filled  wi'  Lords  and  Dukes, 

An'  ither  gentles ! 
Alexander  Brucei  [1830.] 


THE   HISTORY,   RISE,   PROGRESS,   AND   OBJECTS   OF   THE 
EDINBURGH  MORAYSHIRE  S0CIETY,2 

FROM     THE     EARLIEST     PERIOD     TO     THE     PRESENT     TIME. 
Tune — "Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  !" 

To  sing  a  sang  I  needs  must  try, 

Though  bold  the  undertaking  0  ! 
To  the  Morayshire  Society, 

My  humble  strain  I'll  waken,  0  ! 


^  Alexander  Bruce,  S.S.C. ,  was  born  at  Forres  on 
7th  June,  1799  ;  was  educated  at  the  Elgin  Aca- 
demy, and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  10th  August,  1872. 
He  was  an  original  member,  and  for  many  j'ears  an 
office-bearer  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society. 
His  posthumous  portrait,  painted  by  J.  Horsburgh, 
Edinburgh,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Elgin 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

^  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  observed 
respecting  our  excellent  Society,  it  cannot  fail  to 
interest  all  lovers  of  Morayland  that  we  should  here 
record,  at  least,  the  "day  and  date"  whereon  was  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  so  valuable  an  Institution, 
along  with  the  names  of  those,  both  great  and  good, 
among  her  sons  who  have,  literally  speaking, 
"ruled  the  roast"  at  its  Anniversaries  ;  supported, 
as  they  have  always  been,  by  a  most  numerous  and 
trusty  band  of  Members.  On  "  that  day  of  all  the 
year  the  best" — the  most  propitious  for  the  com- 
mencement of  their  "labour  of  love," — St.  Valen- 
tine's day,  1824— a  social  meeting  of  Morayshireeners, 
all  of  whose  names  deserve  a  place  on  the  tablet  of 
every  Morayshire  heart — assembled  within  Fer- 
guson's Hotel,  in  old 

"Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat," — 
gave  form  and  substance  to  the  noble  and  patriotic 
idea  of  dedicating  themselves,  in  a  corporate  capa- 


city, to  the  promotion  of  the  best  and  most  sacred 
interests  of  the  "Bonnie  land  o'  Moray."  On  that 
memorable  day  was  founded  the  Edinburgh  Moray- 
shire Society,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  exiles  from 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  the  encouragement 
of  her  educational  and  charitable  institutions  ;  and 
while  all  Moray— in  fact  the  "warl'  wide" — testifies 
to  the  great  success  which  has  blessed  its  endeavours 
in  these  holy  pursuits,  it  has  been  its  special  pride 
to  witness  its  example  followed,  not  only  in  the 
institution  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Mechanics' 
Society,  and  our  local  and  dutiful  Auxiliaries,  but 
also  to  notice  that  Scotland  now  boasts  of  many 
similar  associations,  founded  on  the  bright  example 
of  our  Moray  patriots.  We  have  already  touched 
on  some  of  the  phases  in  which,  on  the  recurrence 
of  these  ever-to-be-remembered  reunions,  the  loons 
of  Morayland  were  wont  to  manifest  their  affection 
for  the  lovely  land  of  our  nativity,  and  their  due 
appreciation  of  its  dainties  which  graced  our  feasts. 
"  Few  and  far  between,"  however,  are  the  reminis- 
cences of  these  happy  occasions,  which  our  space 
here  permits  of  our  recording,  and  on  which  we  so 
love  to  dwell.  Can  we,  for  example,  ever  forget — 
when  Bacchus  came  to  have  sway  over  us — how  our 
olfactories  were  cheered  by  our  frequent  levies  on 
the  handsome  Eam's-horn  mull  from  Manbeen,  the 
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The  Society  of  Moray,  O  ! 

Who  love  the  land  of  Moray,  O  ! 

Though  weak  my  lay, 

I  will  essay 
To  sing  yon  chiels  of  Moray,  0  ' 


gift  of  an  early  and  much  respected  member?  [Mr. 
James  Adam.]  Also,  fresh  in  our  remembrance 
must  ever  live  that  awe  of  "order  and  decorum" 
inspired  by  the  thuds  of  the  mallet,  formed  of  the 
rafters  of  Old  Forres  Jail,  and  wielded  by  our 
Chairman; — "Blin'  Jamie's  muckle  nail"  [see  ante 
p.  24]  serving  the  same  useful  end  in  the  hands  of 
the  Croupier: — Laureate  Hay's  "  fustle"  [a  shrill 
whistle  between  his  fingers  by  which  Hay  was 
accustomed  to  reprove  the  exuberant  verbosity 
of  some  of  the  after-dinner  orators],  and  the 
worthy  Medallist's  calls  to  order,  filling  up  the 
pauses  between  the  eloquence  and  song  of  which 
these  most  brotherly  anniversaries  were  so  rife. 
While  the  walls  of  our  banquet-hall  glowed  with 
those  invaluable  treasures,  the  portraits  of  our 
venerable  Macinnes,  and  learned  Hay,  painted  for, 
and  so  handsomely  presented  to  our  Society,  by  our 
worthy  countryman  and  member,  Alexander  Bar- 
ron ; — these  productions  of  his  gifted  pencil  blending 
most  harmoniously  with  our  talented  Alexander 
Kay's  beauteous  landscapes,  and  many  faithful 
pictorial  representations  of  the  cherished  and  classic 
scenes  and  edifices  of  Old  Moray  land. — [C]  We 
may  .supplement  the  above,  by  quoting  the  oiBcial 
record  of  its  institution  from  the  Minute  Book  of 
the  Society: — "At  a  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting  of  natives  and  others  connected  with  that 
county,  resident  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  called 
by  circular  letter,  and  held  within  Ferguson's 
Hotel,  Register  Street,  on  Saturday  the  14th  day 
of  February,  1824,  it  was  suggested,  by  some  of 
the  members  present,  to  form  a  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  occasional  objects  of 
misfortune  or  distress  from  the  county,  persons 
visited  with  any  sudden  calamity,  or  in  such  press- 
ing exigencies,  as  to  be  fit  objects  of  the  Society's 
bounty  ;  but  not  to  give  permanent  relief,  or  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  encourage  persons  in  poverty  to 
place  their  dependence  for  support  on  the  Society. 
The  meeting  having  deliberately  considered  the 
above  suggestions,  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  advantage  likely  to  result  from  such  an 
Institution,  whose  object  was  thus  to  assist  dis- 
tressed fellow-countrymen,  when  far  from  friends 
and  home — and  speciall3',  from  its  o'n'ions  tendet-cy 
to  suppress  the  degrading,  and  oftentimes  unavoi<l- 
able  necessity,  of  street  begging,  must  be  highly 
beneficial  to  many  poor  people  connected  with  the 
county ;  thej'  therefore  nominated  ten  of  their 
number  as  a  Committee  to  arrange  the  manner  by 
which  the  above  recommendations  might  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Society,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  should 
appear  to  them  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The 
Committee  having  accordingly  met  upon  Friday 
the  11th  day  of  June  last,  in  terms  of  the  above 
appointment,  and  after  considering  the  best  method 


for  carrying  the  intention  of  the  members  into 
execution,  and  being  aware  that  a  number  of 
Institutions  had  lately  been  formed  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  same  benevolent  purposes,  and  that  their 
rules  and  regulations  might  be  of  material  use  in 
assisting  them  in  the  conducting  of  this  Society, 
they  therefore  remitted  to  three  of  the  Committee 
to  procure  copies,  and  inspect  the  regulations  of 
such  Societies,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  '  The 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Orkney  and  Zetland  Society,' 
which  they  understood  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  intended  by  the  general  meeting 
— And,  in  consequence  of  the  above  remit,  the  gen- 
tlemen therein  named  having  inspected  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Societies  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  also  attended  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  submitted  that  the  following  were  the 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  'The  Edinburgh 
Morayshire  Society'  ought  to  be  conducted."  *  * 
The  members  of  the  first  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment were — Messrs.  William  Grig,  George  Adam, 
John  Barron,  Thomas  Murraj',  George  Brown, 
James  Young,  Robert  Adam,  Robert  Allan,  Alex- 
ander Philip,  Alexander  Lindsaj%  James  Anderson, 
sen.,  David  Storm;  and  the  following  is  a  list  of 
the  Chairmen  and  Croupiers  of  its  successive  Anni- 
versary Meetings  : — • 


An. 

CHi.IBlIEIf. 

CEOrPIEES. 

18?5 

William  Gri?  of  Lingieston. 

George  Adam. 

1826 

Georg-e  Ailara. 

John  Barron. 

1827 

Alexander  Bruce. 

Robert  Allan. 

1828 

Dr.  William  Rhind. 

Alex.  Bruce. 

1829 

George  Robertson. 

Alex.  Bruce. 

1830 

(ieorge  Robertson. 

Robt.  Grant  of  Kincorth. 

1831 

Robert  Grant. 

George  Adam. 

No  Festical  tool-  place  i)i  1832  in 

eomeqiunce  of  the  preval- 

ence  of  Cholera. 

1833 

Robert  Grant. 

William  Grig. 

183i 

Jobn    Cuninshame,   Sheriff  of 
Moray     [afterwards     Lord 

John  Barron. 

Cuninghame.] 

Alex.  Bruce. 

1835 

John  Cuninghame. 

John  Barron. 

1836 

Graham  Spiers,  Sheriff  of  Moray. 

1837 

Robert  Gr..nt. 

John   Thomson   Gordon, 
Sheriff  of  Aberdeen- 
shire       [afterwards 
Sheriff      of       Mid- 
lothian.] 

1838 

Graham  'spiers. 

James  Macinne«. 

1838 

James  Macinnes. 

George  Robertson. 

1839 

John  Thom-^on  Gordon. 

Adam  C.  Longmore. 

1840 

Cosmo  Innes,  Sheriff  of  Moray. 

George  Robertson. 

1841 

Cosmo  Innes. 

Robert  Grant. 

1842 

John  Clerk  Brodie. 

John  Thomson  Gordon. 

184:3 

James  Macinnes. 

John  Barron. 

1844 

Cosmo  Innes. 

John  Thom-on  Gordon. 

1845 

Robert  Grant. 

George  Brown  Robertson. 

1846 

John  C.  Brodie. 

Alex.  Bruce. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  discon- 
tinued in  1846.  Though  it  stdl  nominally  con- 
tinued to  subsist,  its  place  seems  gradually  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Mechanics' 
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Far,  far  and  wide  is  spread  our  fame, 

And  surely  'tis  no  wonder,  0  ! 
For  great  antiquity  we  claim, 
Since  Adam^  was  our  founder,  O  ! 

The  favoured  land  of  Moray,  0  ! 
The  fair  rich  plains  of  Moray,  O  ! 
In  ancient  times, 
In  distant  climes. 
Thy  sons  have  loved  thee,  Moray,  0  ! 

And  years  have  fled,  yet  we  have  stood 

Wi'  kindly  feelings  nourished,  0  ! 
And  reason  good, — for  since  the  Flood} 
We've  still  increased  and  flourished,  0  ! 
The  Flood  that  deluged  Moray,  O  ! 
And  swept  the  plains  of  Moray,  0  ! 
Not  Lethe's  wave 
Shall  power  have 
To  turn  our  thoughts  frae  Moray,  0  ! 


To  many  a  day,  now  passed  away, 
Our  recollections  wander,  O  ! 


Society,  instituted  in  1837  or  1839  ;  and  so  greatly 
had  the  composition  of  the  younger  society  become 
altered  by  the  admission  of  members  from  the  classes 
from  which  the  older  Society  had  been  recruited, 
that  in  1856  it  adopted  its  present  appellation  of 
the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Club.  The  way  was 
now  paved  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  socie- 
ties— a  union  which  was  carried  through  on  the 
31st  March,  1875,  largely  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Robert  Adam,  city  chamberlain  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Douglas,  S.S.C,  its  present  secre- 
tary ;  and  by  formal  minute  of  that  date  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  older  society — seven  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  William  Robertson,  M.D.,  JohnC.  Brodie, 
James  Wright,  Robert  Adam,  Wm.  Smith,  Adam 
C.  Longmore,  and  John  B.  Innes — with  the  consent 
of  Robert  Grant  of  Kincorth,  conveyed  to  the 
younger  club  all  their  funds,  boolss,  minute-books, 
pictures,  means  and  effects.  In  return,  these  gen- 
tlemen were  at  once  elected  life  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Morayshire  Club.  That  Club,  as  is  well 
known,  still  exists  and  flourishes,  and  we  trust  may 
continue  to  flourish  for  many  a  century  to  come, 
but  its  history  does  not  legitimately  fall  within  our 


present  scope. 

1  George  Adam  [b.  1786  d.  1855],  was  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  James  Adam,  farmer  (tenant  first  of 
Monaughty  and  latterly  of  Manbeen).  He  was 
educated  at  the  parish  schools  of  Birnie  and  Man- 
been  and  the  Elgin  Academy,  and  after  having 
been  for  a  few  years,  tutor  or  governor  in  various 
families,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  1808  and 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
Sasines  Office,  Register  House — an  appointment 
which  lie  held  till  his  death.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society,  as 
was  also  his  younger  brother  Robert  [b.  1787  d. 
1851] ;  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  eminent  Rector  of 
the  Edinburgh  High  School,  Alexander  Adam, 
LL.D.  [b.  1741  d.  1809].  An  elder  brother,  James 
[b.  1777  d.  1856],  succeeded  his  father  as  tenant  of 
Manbeen  ;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  is  now 
the  City  Chamberlain  of  Edinburgh. 

2  The  Moray  floods  of  1829.     See  ante,  p.  32. 

^  P.  48.  John  Barron,  C.A.,  was  a  native  of 
Forres,  and  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Teinds  in  the 
Register  House,  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of   Alexander  Barron,  the  painter  of   the 
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Wlien  a  Barron^  true  led  our  array. 
And  Bruce}  was  our  commander,  O  ! 
The  chosen  band  of  Moray,  0  ! 
The  merry  men  of  Moray,  0  ! 
And  we  have  shed 
The  wine  blood-red, 
In  the  cause  of  our  ain  Moray,  0  ! 

The  oil  of  comfort  we  will  pour 

On  those  whom  want  oppresses,  O  ! 
"Within  our  RJihicP  there  is  a  core 
That  feels  for  their  distresses,  0  ! 

The  poor  who  come  frae  Moray,  0  ! — 
And  far  awa  frae  Moray,  0  ! 
While  we've  a  doit 
We'll  gie  our  mite 
To  help  the  poor  of  Moray,  0  ! 

Then  Education  next  we  love 

To  urge  on  every  station,  0  ' 
A  Philip^  will  our  medals  prove 
To  youthful  emulation,  01 

Excite  the  youth  of  Moray,  O  ! 
In  a'  the  schools  of  Moray,  0  ! 
The  generous  glow 
We  strive  to  blow 
In  tlie  school-boys'  breasts  in  Moray,  01 

Schoolmasters  now  are  said  to  roam 
Abroad  in  every  nation,  0  ! 


portraits  of  James  Macinnes  and  Laureate  Bay. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1873. 

^  See  ante,  p.  45. 

^  William  Ehind,  surgeon,  the  author  of  the 
Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Moray, 
of  the  Recollections  of  William  Hay,  and  many 
other  works,  was  born  in  1797,  at  Inverlochty,  of 
which  farm  his  father  was  tenant.  He  was  partly 
educated  at  Dufifus  Parish  School,  and  partly  at  the 


Elgin  Academy ;  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  After  practising  for  sometime  in  Elgin, 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  about  1823,  where  he 
devoted  liimself  to  literarj'  and  scientific  pursuits. 
He  died  at  Woodhaven,  Newport,  Fifeshire,  the 
residence  of  his  brother,  in  1874. 

■*  Alexander  Philip,  jeweller,  Edinburgh,  one  of 
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May  our  schoolmasters  stay  at  home, 
And  work  in  their  vocation,  O  ! 

And  teach  the  youth  of  Moray,  0  ! 
Instruct  the  loons  of  Moray,  O  I 
May  great  success 
The  labours  bless, 
Which  they  bestow  on  Moray,  O  ! 
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Then  fill  about  wi'  a'  your  might. 

And  banish  care  and  sorrow,  O  ! 
Like  merry  Grigs^  we'll  spend  the  night, 
And  toast  the  Land  of  Moray,  0  ! 

The  bonny  Land  of  Moray,  O  ! 
The  flowery  fields  of  Moray,  0  ! 
In  mountain  dew 
We'll  drink  to  you. 
Our  ain  dear  land  of  Moray,  0  ! 


Though  last,  not  least,  a  toast  I'll  gie, 

Then  quickly  fill  your  glasses,  0  ! 
And  toss  them  off",  wi'  three  times  three, 
To  Moray's  bonny  lasses,  0  ! 

The  bonny  queans  of  Moray,  0  ! 
The  beauties  a'  of  Moray,  O  ! 
'Mong  Scottish  fair 
Nane  can  compare 
Wi'  our  ain  belles  of  Moray,  0  ! 

George  Robertson  [1831.] 


the  original  members  of  the  Society,  and  its  first 
medallist  was  born  at  Elgin  in  1777,  and  died  there 
in  1857. 


^  William  Grig  of  Lingieston,  Edinkillie. 
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THE    MUCKLE    KIRK    0'    ELGIN. 

Tune—''  Hey  !  quo'  Bob  an'  John." 

The  subject  o'  my  song 

I  quickly  will  you  show,  Sir  ! 

It  is  the  Muckle  Kirk/ 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Sir  ! 


^  It  would  be  impossible,  by  any  more  literal  de- 
scription of  the  old  Parish  Church  of  Elgin,  to  convey 
to  the  imagination  a  finer  idea  of  that  noble  struc- 
ture than  is  given  in  these  inimitable  verses,  from 
the  muse  of  Laureate  Hay.  The  Church  of  St.  Giles 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first — the  earliest  built 
in  the  tovs-n,  and  probably  the  centre  tower  may  have 
been  hundreds  of  years  old  before  even  the  Cathedral 
was  founded  in  the  year  1224.  This  fabric  was  origi- 
nally built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  nave, 
transepts,  &c.  The  transepts,  or  as  th^y  were  called 
— the  north  and  south  aisles — were,  one  after  another 
removed,  about  150  years  ago,  to  widen  the  street. 
The  eastern  limb  of  the  cross,  called  the  "  Little 
Kirk,"  was  taken  down  about  50  years  ago  [1800], 
leaving  only  what  had  been  the  nave  of  the  older 
fabric,  with  the  two-falls  on  each  side,  and  the  old 
square  tower  on  the  east,  standing.  The  body  of  St. 
Giles'  Church  had  been  frequently  built  and  repaired. 
In  1540-60  it  was  furnished  suitably  to  the  Catholic 
service,  with  altars  belonging  to  the  different  incorpo- 
rated trades,  who  maintained  a  chaplain  to  minister 
at  the  shrine,  probably  of  some  patron  saint  of  the 
particular  craft.  At  the  Reformation  these  altars 
were  abolished,  and  lofts  for  the  various  incorpora- 
tions, in  all  probability  above  the  sites  of  the  altars, 
were  erected.  In  1688  the  Church,  the  stone  roof 
of  which  had  fallen  in,  was  completely  renewed, 
and  seated  after  the  Presbyterian  fashion.  It  was 
lighted  by  a  large  Norman  window  at  the  west. 
The  chief  entrance  was  a  large  Gothic  gate  imme- 
diately underneath  this.  Along  the  sides  were  the 
original  massive  stone  pillars,  from  the  tops  of 
which  sprang  lofty  pointed  Gothic  arches,  on  which 
the  roof  was  suspended.  In  a  line  with  these 
pillars,  and  built  partly  on  them,  were  the  lofts — • 
some  of  which  belonged  to  the  larger  heritors  of 
the  parish,  and  others  to  the  Trades.  The  Black- 
smiths' Loft  occupied  the  space  immediately  in 
front  of  the  great  west  window,  so  that  the  only 
light  which  entered  the  upper  part  of  the  church 
fell  on  the  back  of  the  smiths'  heads,  giving  them 
the  peculiar  appearance,  when  viewed  from  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  so  accurately  described  by 
the  couplet — 

"Like  niggers  did  they  grin, 
Like  tigers  did  they  glower,  Sir  !" 

The  white  of  their  eyes,  and  their  whiter  teeth 
were  ludicrously  prominent.  The  front  of  the  loft 
was  appropriately  carved,  and  the  hammer  and  the 
crown  were  finely  cut  in  relief  on  the  centre  panel. 
Behind  tliis  loft  and  close  to  the  window  "  frowned 
the  cutty  stool."  There  were  some  wooden  forms 
langed  along  the  floor  of  this  sanctissimum  sanctorum, 


for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  when  the 
church  was  crowded ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions  the 
"loons"  made  it  a  favourite  lounge  for  dividing 
their  apples  and  gingerbread,  and  there  generally 
carried  on  a  suppressed  conversation  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  sermon,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  such  hearers  as  "  Scravie,"  who  sat  on  the  back- 
most seat  of  the  Smiths'  Loft.  Next,  on  the  south, 
was  an  Heritors'  Loft,  and  adjoining  it,  affixed  to 
one  of  the  stone  pillars,  the  Shoemakers'  Loft,  in 
the  corner  of  which  sat,  in  a  snug  elbow  chair,  the 
deacon — and  next  to  him  the  other  masters  according 
to  their  age  and  offices  ;  then  the  journeymen  ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  apprentices.  The  front  of  the  loft 
was  beautifully  carved,  and  on  a  shield,  the  half- 
moon  gilded  cutting  knife,  surmounted  by  King 
Crispin's  crown,  was  displayed.  Next  was  the 
Magistrates'  Loft,  with  arm  chair  for  the  Provost 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  seat,  and  places  of  honour 
for  the  Bailies,  two  on  each  side,  and  two  pews  for 
Councillors  behind — the  officers  in  full  uniform, 
with  their  halberds  crossed  at  their  backs,  still 
more  remote.  The  front  of  the  loft  was  curiously 
carved.  A  richly  carved  wooden  canopy  was  over- 
head, supported  by  graceful  pillars.  Next  was  the 
pulpit— a  piece  of  fine  workmanship,  with  valuable 
carved  enrichments — on  the  one  side  the  sand  glass- 
holder  to  mark  the  time,  and  on  the  other  the 
keeper  for  the  baptismal  basin — both  pieces  of 
curiously  twisted  iron  work.  Next  was  another 
Heritors'  Loft,  and  at  the  east  end,  within  the  arch 
of  the  centre  tower,  was  the  Guildry  or  Merchants' 
Loft,  where  sat  the  Dean  of  Guild  and  the  merchants 
— the  Dean  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  his  Bible 
and  Psalm-book ;  the  Merchants  according  to  senio- 
rity next,  and  attended  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  officer 
in  scarlet  livery.  At  the  back  of  the  Guildry  Loft, 
receding  within  the  arch,  was  the  Weavers'  Loft, 
in  front  of  which  was  displayed  a  shield  and  three 
shuttles,  with  the  passage  from  sacred  writ — 
'  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  Weaver's  Shcttle.  ' 

Behind  this,  and  still  deeper  in  the  darkness,  was 
the  Tailors'  Loft,  rising  above  the  other  in  the 
"palpable  obscure"  of  the  "  gruesome  lookin'  den." 
In  front  was  a  shield  az.  with  a  large  scissors,  ppr. 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 
'  And  unto  Adam  and  also  to  his  Wife  did  the 

Lord  God  make  Coats.' 
The  Deacons  of  the  respective  crafts  occupied  elbow 
chairs  at  the  head  of  the  front  of  their  lofts — the 
boxmasters  and  other  officials  being  next  in  order 
of  rank.  On  the  south  side  was  the  Glovers'  Loft, 
with    the   shears   displayed    iu    front ;    and   high 
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Thus  future  times  shall  know 

What  a  glorious  Kirk  we  had,  Sir  ! 
And  Moray  loons  may  learn 

How  pious  were  their  dads,  Sir ! 
Oh  !  the  Muckle  Kirk, 

The  Elgin  Muckle  Kirk,  Sir  ! 
Nae  sic  Kirks  are  noo, 
Nae  sic  mason  work.  Sir  ! 


over  the  Guildry  Loft,  and  above  the  point  of  the 
arch,  was  the  Wright's  Loft,  exhibiting  the  shield 
of  the  craft,  witli  the  square  and  compass — the 
inscription  was — 

'  The  Square  and  Compass  bound 
All  Arts  on  the  ground.' 
Across  the  church,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
near  the  top,  were  beams  of  wooil,  from  the  middle 
of  which  were  suspended,  by  strong  iron  chains 
reaching  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pews  in  the 
middle  area,  brass  chandeliers,  with  large  globular 
centres,  around  which  hung  many  graceful  scroll 
branches,  bearing  candle-holders.  On  every  side, 
on  the  white-washed  walls,  were  black  boards 
setting  forth  the  charitable  deeds  of  the  mortitiers 
of  money  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  coat  armour  of 
the  larger  heritors. — [C]  The  followiag  account  of 
this  most  interesting  old  building,  whose  demolition 
all  true  and  leal-hearted  Morayshireeners  must  de- 
plore, is  given  in  Young's  Annals  of  Eltjin.  — "  The 
roof  and  aisles  of  the  church  were  supported  by  five 
massive  pillars  and  arches  on  each  side.  Pour  of  these 
were  square  pillars,  and  the  centre  one  was  round. 
These  were  probably  coeval  with  the  original  building 
of  the  church.  The  aisles  were  of  the  same  date, 
also  the  western  Iront  door.  The  upper  part  of  the 
front  was  new,  and  had  a  large  modern  window 
called  a  Venetian  window.  Above  the  western 
front  door  stood  a  figure  of  St.  Giles,  the  patron 
saint,  dressed  in  his  robes,  with  a  pastoral  staff  in 
one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other.  The  pulpit  of 
the  cliurch,  now  at  Pluscarden  Priory,  was  of  oak, 
curiously  carved,  and  bore  the  date  of  1684.  It 
stood  upon  the  fourth  pillar,  on  the  south  side. 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  it  was  the  Magistrates' 
Gallery,  of  carved  oak.  There  was  a  canopy  of  the 
same  material  over  it,  and  the  civic  dignitaries  sat 
there  for  successive  generations  in  great  state. 
Farther  west,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  Shoemakers' 
Loft,  which  was  always  well  tilled  by  that  numerous 
craft.  Iq  the  front  of  the  western  gallery  was  the 
,  Blacksmiths'  Loft.  Next  to  them  sat  the  Glovers, 
once  a  numerous  body,  but  which  gradually  fell  off 
until  reduced  to  two  in  number,  James  Elder  and 
Eobert  Blencher.  These  also  fulfilled  their  day, 
and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers ;  and  so  the  craft 
came  to  an  end.  Next  to  the  Glovers  was  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  largest  heritor  of  the  parish, 
and  then  followed  the  Earl  of  Seafield  and  the  Earl 
of  Moray.  These  noblemen  and  their  tenants  and 
friends  occupied  nearly  all  the  north  galleries.  On 
the  east,  adjoining  the  tower,  was  the  gallery  in 


which  the  merchants  of  tlie  town  sat,  called  the 
Guildry  Loft,  and  behind  them  were  the  Tailors 
and  Weavers,  the  latter  involved  in  almost  total 
darkness.  The  Carpenters  had  a  Loft  near  the  top 
of  the  church,  on  the  east  end.  It  was  erected 
about  the  year  1751,  and  was  of  inferior  materials 
to  most  of  the  other  sittings,  and,  from  its  extreme 
height,  was  a  dangerous-lookinij  situation.  The 
church  was  only  lighted  once  a  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  winter  communion — the  evening  of 
the  first  Sunday  of  November.  It  then  exhibited  a 
wonderful  spectacle.  The  four  large  chandeliers 
were  filled  with  candles,  and  the  pulpit  and  pre- 
centor's seat  blazed  with  similar  lights.  The  Magis- 
trates and  all  master  tradesmen  had  their  own 
candlesticks,  and  each  family  and  many  private 
individuals  had  the  same.  In  short,  the  church 
was  illuuiiuated  with  perhaps  500  candles,  and  was 
a  perfect  blaze  of  light."  To  the  Key.  Dr.  Gordon  of 
Birnie,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  additional 
memoranda  : — "  'The  Muckle  Kirk'  was  the  nave, 
and  the  '  Little  Kirk'  was  the  chancel  of  an  old 
ecclesiastical  buikling  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Parish  Church.  The  nave  ha  I  undergone 
several  alterations  before  its  interior  assumed  the 
arrangement  described  in  the  song.  The  square 
tower  was  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  old  struc- 
ture ¥;heu  the  church  was  swept  away  about  182G 
[to  make  room  for  the  present  building].  At  that 
time  a  taste  for  ancient  architecture  had  little 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town, 
and  to  this  and  to  petty  party  feeling  we  owe  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  Elgin's  principal  landmarks.  One 
party  wished  to  retain  the  nave  with  its  fine  open 
arches,  which  would  have  adorned  the  street  and 
served  as  a  place  of  public  resort ;  and  a  new  site  was 
pointed  out  for  the  church  where  the  British  Linen 
Company's  Bank  now  is.  But  the  majority,  afraid 
that  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  would  come  forward 
and  claim  the  old  ecclesiastical  building,  hurried  on 
its  demolition,  and  thus  robbed  Elgin  of  what  would 
have  stood  high  among  its  many  ancient  structures. 
The  tower  had  to  be  undermined.  It  was  so  fragile 
that  it  shook  when  the  workmen  began  by  throwing 
down  the  large  stones  of  the  bartizan,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  continue  at  their  dangerous  height. 
A  rampart  was  accordingly  made  at  some  distance 
round  the  base,  to  prevent  any  bad  effect  to  the 
adjoining  houses  ;  the  north-east  corner  stone  was 
removed  or  lowered,  and  an  adventurous  mason 
with  a  long  iion  rod  scraped  and  worked  at  it  until 
at  lenjitli  the  whole  fell  in  a  mass.     The  dust  of  it 
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'Tis  Sunday,  and  the  bells^ 

Are  summoning  the  people, 
And  "  Parkie's^"  peepin'  o'er, 

Wi'  his  bonnet,  frae  the  steeple, 
To  ring  the  parson  in — 

The  parson,^  in  his  goun.  Sir! 
Wi'  his  sermon  in  his  pouch. 

Who  is  joggin'  doun  the  toun.  Sir  ! 

But,  hark  !  the  Bailies  come, 
Wi'  their  officers  before  them  ; 

Proud,  could  they  now  look  up. 

Would  the  mithers  be  that  bore  them ! 


■was  carried  by  a  westerly  wind  the  length  of  Stone- 
cross  Hill — a  mile  away,  as  was  witnessed  and 
reported  by  the  late  Alexander  Brander  of  Spring- 
field, banker."  In  his  Annals  of  Elgin,  Mr.  Young 
states  : — "  On  1st  October,  1826,  the  sacrament  Mas 
dispensed  in  old  St.  Giles'  Church  for  the  last  time. 
On  Monday  the  2nd,  the  thanksgiving  service  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Rose,  minister 
of  Drainie,  from  1st  Chron.  xv.  1 — 'And  David 
made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David,  and  prepared 
a  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a 
tent.'  He  alluded  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  the 
tabernacle,  and  their  grandeur,  where  the  solemn 
service  had  been  performed  for  so  many  centuries, 
but  that  David  not  satisfied  with  them,  had  resolved 
to  erect  a  temple  of  surpassing  splendour.  He  then 
referred  to  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  jjlaced  ;  that  in  this  ancient  church  where 
their  fathers  had  worshipped  and  taken  sweet 
counsel  for  so  many  generations,  the  voice  of  the 
gospel  would  be  heard  no  more.  He  expressed  his 
sorrow  that  it  could  not  be  preserved.  It  might 
have  been  repaired  at  small  expense,  and  many 
future  generations  might  still  have  assembled  in  it 
— there  being  memories  connected  with  it  which  no 
new  building,  however  splendid,  could  produce  or 
foster.  The  preacher's  words  were  all  wasted,  for 
no  sooner  had  the  congregation  been  dismissed  than 
the  contractor  began  to  take  off  the  slates  from  the 
roof,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  it  was  levelled 
with  the  ground." — p.  274.  The  pretentious  Greek 
temple  which  replaced  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£9000,  from  the  plans  of  Archibald  Simpson,  archi- 
tect, Aberdeen.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  Bart,  of  Northfield,  on  16th 
January,  1827.  The  old  churcli  of  St.  Giles,  is 
represented  in  Slezer's  Plan,  1693.  There  are  also 
sketches  of  its  east  and  west  enols  from  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Donald  Alexander,  in  RhmrVs  Antiquities  of 
Moray,  and  a  water  colour  sketch  of  its  interior, 
albeit  not  a  very  correct  one,  by  James  Begg,  house 
painter,  is.  in  the  possession  of  Air  Hugh  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, C.E. 


^  They  were  transferred  to  the  new  church,  and 
were  two  in  number.  The  larger  one,  which  Young 
thinks  may  have  belonged  to  the  Cathedral,  or  to 
the  old  St.  Giles  before  the  Reformation,  was  said 
to  have  been  recast  in  1589  or  1593.  The  lesser 
one — the  "Minister's  Bell" — was  the  gift  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  bears  the  inscription  "  TTiomas 
de  Dunbar  me  fecit,  lJfi2."  The  big  bell  was 
twice  rent  and  recast  since  1589 — once  in  1713,  and 
again  in  1784. 

'  Alexander  Smith,  aliaa  "Parkie,"  was  bellman 
in  Elgin  for  many  years,  and  had  a  curious  waj'  of 
crying  which  attracted  notice  and  afforded  great 
amusement.  He  had  a  portion  of  the  moor  to  the 
south  of  Elgin,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Tradesmuir, 
which  he  enclosed  and  fenced,  and  hence  the  ap- 
pellation of  "Parkie."  He  had  a  good  deal  of 
drollery  about  him,  and  was  a  general  favourite, 
being  very  diverting  in  conversation,  and  always 
full  of  news  and  anecdote. — [C] 

^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of  Birnie  states — "  There 
were  two  bells  rung  every  Sunday — the  bell  still 
used,  and  the  '  Minister's  Bell,'  which  was  hung  on 
the  bartizan  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  tower 
which  stood  between  the  nave  and  chanceL  After 
this  large  bell  had  been  sounding  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  '  Parkie'  got  up  to  the  bartizan  to  the 
'Minister's  Bell,' and  deliberatelj'  gave  stroke  by 
stroke,  by  a  string  tied  to  the  tongue,  waiting  for 
the  approach  of  the  clergj-man.  And  as  soon  as  he 
lost  sight  of  him  as  he  entered  the  door  on  the  south 
side,  a  violent  clatter  was  given  by  '  Parkie's'  bell, 
to  warn  all  that  the  service  was  just  about  to  com- 
mence. As  soon  as  the  first  bell  began  the  Provost 
and  Bailies  had  been  assembling  on  the  '  Plainstones' 
which  they  paced  east  and  west  till  the  clergj'man 
appeared.  The  town's  officers  had  taken  up  their 
position  on  the  street,  opposite  the  shop  [now  occu- 
pied by]  Mr.  Young,  druggist.  TMien  the  clergy- 
man passed,  the  Bailies  took  their  places  behind 
their  officers  who  led  the  way  to  the  south  door, 
grounded  their  halberds,  and  with  all  dignity  ushered 
in  their  Honours  to  the  sacred  edifice." 
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And  having  reached  the  door, 
Wi'  their  halberds  form  a  sentry, 

And  while  the  Bailies  pass. 
Stand  booin'  at  the  entry. 
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See  "  College"  Captain  DufF.i 

Like  a  gentleman,  draws  near.  Sir  ! 
Wi'  a  large  flower  in  his  breast, 

Which  he  has  throughout  the  year,  Sir ! 
"  Feel  Robbie^"  runs  about 

Wi'  his  fingers  in  his  mouth.  Sir  I 
And  the  folks  are  pouring  in, 

Frae  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Sir  ! 

And  now  the  Trades  draw  near, 

Wi'  order  and  decorum. 
And,  proud  as  bubbly  jocks. 

Their  Deacons  strut  before  them. 
Their  glory  is  so  great. 

Oh  !  let  flesh  and  blood  forgie  them  ! — 
And  as  the  folks  gang  in, 

So  let  us  enter  wi'  them. 

See  those  long  withdrawing  aisles. 

And  that  carving  rich  and  rare  ! 
See  many  a  cosy  neuk, 

Fit  for  flirting  or  for  prayer  ! 
And  the  gifts  o'  piovis  men 

Full  many  a  board  declares. 
Who  mortified  their  cash. 

To  mortify  their  heirs.^ 


^  Captain  Duff  of  the  South  College  was  proprietor 
of  Milton-Duff,  Barmuckity,  and  Bilboahall.  He 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  best  type  of  old 
Scottish  gentlemen. 

^  See  ante,  p.  26. 

^  In  Mhind's  Sketches,  where  this  song  is  quoted, 


the  following  note  is  added  to  this  passage  : — 
''These  boards  are  still  preserved  on  which  dona- 
tions to  the  poor,  and  the  names  of  the  donors  are 
blazoned  in  gilt  letters.  Copies  of  those  are  in- 
scribed on  oaken  boards  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  new  church,"  p.  48. 
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The  Bailies  now  behold 

In  a'  their  crimson  state,  Sir ! 
Who  next  the  pulpit  sit, 

In  honour  very  great,  Sir  ! 
Shooting  terror  from  their  eyes 

On  all  rogues  whom  they  can  see, 
A  "  protection  and  a  praise  " 

To  loons  like  you  and  me. 


The  Sutors  next  you  see, 

Who  this  maxim  ne'er  forget,  Sir  ' — 
"  Leather  winna  work 

Except  it  first  be  wet,"  Sir ! 
All  human  flesh  is  gr-ass. 

And  all  grass  maun  hae  a  steepin' ; 
Last  nicht  they  wei'e  sae  fou. 

That  the  whole  o'  them  are  sleepin'. 


Good  Deacon  Laing,^  my  fi'iend, 

Forbear  to  wake  John  Lamb,  Sir  I — 
He's  aff"  to  the  land  o'  Nod, 

To  sleep  wi'  Abraham,  Sir  ! 
Poor  chiels  '  their  soles  are  sound, 

Though  their  heads  be  hard  as  pewter  ; 
And  their  last  they  ne'er  forget, — 

"  Ultra  crepidam  ne  sutor." 


Next  come  we  to  the  Smiths, 

Whose  skins  no  wash  could  scour,  Sir  ! 
Like  niggers  did  they  grin, 

Like  tigers  did  they  glower,  Sir. 


^  William  Laing  was  chosen  Deacon  of  bis  craft  |  round-shouldered  man,  who  wore  a  blue  swallow- 
on  SOfch  February,  1805,  and  held  the  office  till  the  |  tailed  coat  aud  kuee-breeches,  and  who  was  seldom 
21st   September,    1814.      He   was    a    heavy-built,    |  seen,  except  on  Suudaj's,  without  liis  leather  apron. 
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Behind  them  was  a  place, 
Remote  from  all  decorum — 

A  lounge  for  loons  like  me — 
Our  sanctissimum  sanctorum. 


There  often  have  I  drawn 

Poetic  inspiration  ; 
There  frowned  the  Cutty  Stool, 

That  throne  o'  fornication  -^ 
There  "  Scravie'^"  often  scowled. 

And  called  us  pagan  vermin  ; 
There  often  d d  our  eyes, 

And  bid  us  mind  the  sermon. 


The  Glovers,  though  but  two. 

Were  each  worthy  o'  the  other  ; 
James  Elder^  was  the  one. 

Bob  Blancher*  was  his  brother — 
Great  men  renowned  for  fat. 

The  most  weighty  in  the  nation,- 
They  made,  though  only  two, 

A  most  solid  Corporation. 

The  Tailors, — where  are  they  ? 

Those  fractionals  o'  men,  Sir  ! 
Look  forward,  and  behold 

Yon  gruesome  looking  den.  Sir  ! 


*  The  loss  of  the  Session  Records  from  1783  to 
1840  renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  date 
the  use  of  this  once  formidable  instrument  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  was  discontinued.  The  seat 
itself  disappeared  with  the  Muckle  Kirk. 

^  See  ante,  p.  23. 

^  James  Elder  was  chosen  Deacon  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  Glovers  on  16th  September,  1788,  and 
apparently  held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1817. 
Latterly  he  was  Convener  of  the  Incorporated 
Trades. 

*  "Among  the  last  master  glovers  were  James 


Elder,  Eobert  Blenshall  or  Blenchard,  and  Alexan- 
der Culbard.  The  two  former  died  about  the  year 
1817,  and  the  latter  who  retired  from  the  glove 
trade  and  adopted  the  tanning  business,  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  some  twenty  years  since." — An- 
nals of  Elgin,  p.  552.  The  first  entry  of  Eobert 
Blenshall's  name — to  give  it  its  proper  form — in  the 
Glovers'  Minute  Book  is  of  date  1770.  In  1775 
there  are  three  of  the  name  recorded,  Eobert,  de- 
signated "junior,"  and  two  Alexanders.  The  last 
time  Eobert  is  mentioned  is  in  1794.  He  never 
attained,  like  his  contemporary,  James  Elder,  to 
the  office  of  Boxmaster  or  Deacon. 
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There  the  Weavers  and  the  Snips, 
Like  owls  that  love  the  night,  Sir ! 

Or  like  clippins,  or  like  thrums. 
Are  huddled  out  o'  sight,  Sir ! 


See  the  Carpenters  aloft. 

Like  eagles  proudly  soaring  ! 
Hear  the  thunder  of  their  beaks, 

For  most  o'  them  are  snoring  ! 
Ye  sinful  wicked  Wrights, 

Why  slumber  ye  and  sleep, 
When  your  Minister's  below 

'Mong  "  the  wonders  of  the  deep  ?" 


But  who  is  she  who  sings, 

In  rapture  upward  borne,  Sir  ? 
Who  tosses  round  her  head 

Like  a  filly  at  her  corn.  Sir  ? 
'Tis  "  Madam  Sinclair^"  sure, — 

What  sky -larking,  and  what  shaking  !- 
Like  Precentor  Rust,^  she  sets 

The  very  ghosts  a-quaking. 


Are  prayers  still  offered  up 
For  Katherine  M'Craw,  Sir  ? 

Amelia  Munro, 

Janet  Dunbar,  et  cetera,  Sir  ? 


1  Said  to  have  been  the  somewhat  pretentious 
and  fantastic  widow  of  an  Elgin  lawyer. 

^  Alexander  Eust  or  Roust  was  master  of  the 
Music  School,  and  precentor  of  the  church  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  He 
retired  from  office  in  1747,  and  died  shortly  after. 
"  His  tombstone  still  exists  in  the  Elgin  Cathedral, 
but  is  almost  illegible.  It  is  said  to  have  had  the 
following  lines  upon  it  : — 

'  The  famous  Rust  is  gone  from  us, 
And  mingled  into  dust ; 


But  now  it  is  hoped  his  soul's  above, 

Among  the  spirits  just. 

In  vocal  music  he  excelled,'  &c. — 

Annals  of  Elgin,  p.  172.  In  I^hhuFs  SJcctclus  [1839], 
p.  51,  it  is  stated  that  this  tombstone  was  situated 
about  six  or  eight  yards  from  the  Gordon  family 
burying-place  ;  that  it  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
was  covered  with  moss,  and  that  its  inscription  was 
well  nigh  illegible.  It  has  now,  however,  entirely 
disappeared. 
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If  prayers  avail  the  dead, 

Then  these  women  did  not  lose  them, 
Long  after  they  had  gone. 

In  peace,  to  Abi''ani's  bosom.^ 

Say,  "  Parkie,"  for  I  wot 

Full  often  you  could  tell,  Sir, 
"What  scenes  you've  seen  at  night, 

When  you  went  to  ring  the  bell,  Sir  ! 
Strange  sounds,  and  stranger  sights, 

That  might  set  the  soul  a-hobblin' 
Of  any  mortal  man 

Not  used  to  ghost  or  goblin. 

When  sheeted  ghosts  were  seen 

Each  on  his  coffin  sitting. 
And  a  dim,  unearthly  light 

Alang  the  Kirk  was  flitting  ; 
While  in  the  pulpit  stood 

A  ghostly  parson  giving 
A  sermon — just  as  good 

As  we  get  frae  the  living. 


Gone  is  the  Muckle  Kirk, 

With  him  that  did  adorn  her,- 

All  banished  from  the  town. 
As  "  Scottie^"  would  a  sorner. 


1  We  know  that  the  good  folks  of  Elgin  have  a 
genuine  true-blue  Presbyterian  contempt  for  the 
"Scarlet  Limmer  of  the  Seven  Hills,"  and  all  the 
heresies  of  which  she  has  been  the  most  productive 
mother.  Yet  though  they  abhor  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  they  did,  for  many  years  after  the  wor- 
thies mentioned  in  the  text  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  pray  for  them  with  their  usual  fervency 
of  devotion.  We  know  not  if  the  thing  has  yet 
fallen  into  disuse. — [C]  To  this  note  is  added  in 
Bhind's  Sketches  the  following  : — "  We  believe  these 
prayers  were  requested  with  a  double  view — of  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  benefit  to  the  objects  of  them. 


Hence  when  a  little  temporal  aid  was  necessary  for 
a  poor  person,  the  precentor  was  requested  to  call 
the  names  over  every  Sunday,  with  a  good  loud 
voice,"  p.  51. 

^  James  Scott  was  for  a  long  period  town  and 
criminal  officer  for  Elgin,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  James  RafF,  who  held  a  similar  appointment  in 
Forres,  was  at  one  time  the  only  constable  in  Moray- 
shire. He  had  charge  of  the  "  Black  Hole"  or  lock- 
up in  the  old  Tolbooth.  Small  in  stature  he  was 
of  a  very  excitable  disposition,  was  one  of  the 
pluckiest  of  men,  and  was  the  terror  of  all  evil-doers 
— and  schoolboys.     He  died  in  1846. 

H 
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Ye  virtuous  elders,  why 

Did  you  peep  in  every  corner, 
At  your  bell-man  and  his  belle, 

And  thus  horn  away  the  "  Horner  ?^" 

My  song  I  now  must  end, 

And  of  verses  you  have  plenty, — 
Though  a  thousand  I  could  give 

On  our  Kirk,  instead  of  twenty. 
Ye  Morayshireeners,  say, — 

Can  your  Bards  be  blythe  or  frisky. 
Since  you've  forgot  to  pay 

What  you  promised  them, — the  whisky?^ 

William  Hay  [1831.] 


THE  CLUNY  HILLS  OF  FORRES.^ 

Tune — "  Cauld  kaii  in  Aberdeen." 

Come  !  sons  of  Moray,  fill  a  glass, 

And  let  it  cii-ele  round  us. 
To  add  another  link  of  joy 

To  that  sweet  chain  that's  bound  us. 


Alexander  Fraser,  alias  "Horner,"  was  ahorner 
to  trade  originally,  and  afterwards  bellman.  He 
had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  "character"  beyond  be- 
ing very  sulky,  and  bis  gallantries  afforded  some 
business  for  the  Kirk  Session,  who,  in  consequence, 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  their  official  brother. 
-[0.] 

-  This  song  concludes  with  a  reproach  which 
must  surely  sink  deep  into  the  bosom  of  every 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society. 
Sad  are  the  hearts  of  our  Laureates — their  harps 
are  unstrung  for  lack  of  that,  without,  at  least, 
a  due  allowance  of  which  "  to  moisten  his  clay," 
no  real  Morayshireener  can  joyously  or  blythely 
wend  his  way  through  this  "weary  warl'  o'  care." 
Nothing  less  was  denied  them  each,  as  the  fee  of 
office,  than  the  covenanted  anker  of  the  "best" 
which  Glenlivet  could  produce!  "Too  bad,"  in- 
deed, that  our  bards  should  have  to  chronicle 
against  us  that  our  promises,  in  this  behalf,  were 
'  Like  a  snaw-flake  i'  the  river.' — [C] 


5  The  Cluny  or  Cloven  (vernacularly  "  Cleeny") 
Hills  of  Forres  are  three  in  number,  and  form  a 
"cluster  of  abrupt  and  wooded  eminences"  situa- 
ted close  to  the  town  on  the  west,  on  which  public 
walks  have  been  tastefully  formed,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  from 
whence  beautiful  views  are  obtained  of  the  sur- 
rounding country." — Neiv  Statistical  Account  of 
Elginshire,  p.  160.  The  walks  referred  to  were  laid 
out  about  80  years  ago.  The  summit  of  the  highest 
hill  is  crowned  by  a  monument  to  Admiral  Lord 
Kelson,  in  the  shape  of  an  octagonal  tower  '24  feet 
in  diameter  and  70  feet  high,  erected  bj'  public 
subscription  in  1806  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar  ;  on  the  centre  one  is  a  long  wooden  plat- 
form with  flagstaff  and  vane,  called  the  "Dean's 
Seat ;"  while  on  the  slope  of  the  third  stands  the 
well  known  hydropathic  establishment. 
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And  we'll  be  happy  here,  my  boys, 
While  hours  are  flying  o'er  us ; 

So  drink  with  me,  a  bumper  up, — 
"  The  Cluny  Hills  of  Forres  !" 


How  sweet  o'er  all  their  walks  to  stray, 

When  summer's  sun  is  sinking  ; 
And  in  his  mellow  robe  of  light, 

The  heaven  and  earth  is  linking. 
'Tis  then  he  seems,  like  us  to-night, 

As  when  his  couch  he's  pressing. 
He  stops  to  give  our  own  dear  land 

The  radiance  of  his  blessing. 


The  waters  of  the  Moi-ay  Firth  ! 

In  all  their  waves  is  gladness, 
As  if  they  scorned  to  give  the  winds 

A  single  note  of  sadness. 
O '  they  are  dear  to  us,  I  ween. 

Who  oft  have  heard  their  chorus. 
When  seated  near  the  Sailor's  Tower^ 

That  crowns  the  Hill  of  Forres. 


Sons  of  the  land  where  Findhorn  flows 

In  beauty  to  the  ocean. 
Come,  drink  with  me  a  bumper  now. 

In  all  your  heart's  devotion  ! 
Here's  to  the  land  that  gave  us  birth, 

The  happy  town  that  bore  us ! 
And,  ere  we  part,  we'll  pledge  again 

"  The  Cluny  Hills  of  Forres  !" 

Andrew  Downie  Martin^  [1832.] 


1  See  note  3,  ante,  p.  58.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Britain. 
Portions  of  eight  counties  may  be  seen  from  it. 


^  The  second  son  of  an  old  and  much  respected 
clergyman^the  first  minister  of  the  Independent 
Church  in  JForres. 
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THE  DEEDS  OF  GLORIOUS  JOHN. 

Tune— "The  Bold  Dragoon." 

My  name  it  is  John  Shanks,^  renowned  in  prose  and  verse, 
Whose  deeds  among  the  dead  let  the  living  now  rehearse ; 

So  lend  an  ear, 

And  you  shall  hear 
The  very  words  of  truth,  my  boys  ! — from  the  truthful  lips  of  John ; 
With  his  long  nose,  leathern  apron,  red  Kilmarnock  cowl,  boys  ! 
His  snuff-box,  funny  jokes,  the  shovel  and  the  shool,  boys ! 
Sing  fal  de  row  de  row,  &c. 

A  sutor  was  my  trade — but  while  John  was  at  his  last, 
They  brought  me  to  the  grave,  and  thereto  I'll  now  stick  fast; 

For  all  alive, 

I  dig  and  thrive. 
And  bless  the  leering  monks,  my  boys  I — though  no  Romanist  is  John — 
With  a  fat  phiz,  shorn  birse,  scapular  and  beads,  boys ! 
Pyx,  tricks,  crucifix,  confessing  my  misdeeds,  boys  ! 
Sing  fal,  &c. 

Ay,  I  bless  the  monks  who  built,^ — and  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch^  too  ; 
And  the  Regent  Moray's  troops,''  and  the  Holland  ship  and  crew,^ 

Though  all  below 

Adown  did  go 
To — I  care  not  where  !  not  I,  my  boys  !   since  they  left  enough  for  John  ! 
For  slap-dash,  smash,  crash — down  the  tower  fell,  boys  ! 
And  in  1 — 7  and  11,^  with  everything  played  h — ,  boys  ! 
Sing  fal,  &LG. 


^  See  ante,  pp.  28  auci  35. 

^  The  foundation  stone  of  the  Cathedral  of  Elgin 
was  laid  on  19th  July,  1224,  by  Bishop  Andrew 
Moray,  and  it  is  supposed  the  building  was  finished 
in  about  eighteen  years  thereafter. 

'  See  ante,  p.  35. 

^In  1568,  during  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
the  Privy  Covxncil  issued  an  order,  in  which,  after 
stating  that  it  was  necessary  that  "  provisioun  be 
maid  for  the  entertaining  of  the  men  of  weir  quhais 
service  cannot  be  sparit,"  "it  was  appointed  that  the 
lead  should  be  taken  from  the  Cathedral  churches 


in  Elgyne  and  Aberdene,  and  sauld  and  disponit 
upon  for  sustentatioii  of  the  said  men  of  weir." 

^  The  lead  was  sold  and  put  on  board  a  ship  to  be 
conveyed  to  Holland,  but  it  never  reached  its 
destination.  Tradition  alleges  that  the  ship  and  all 
its  crew  were  lost  on  the  voyage. 

^  The  great  tower  of  the  Cathedral  fell  on  Peace 
[or  Easter]  Sundaj'  [1711].  It  had  probably  been 
undermined  by  masons  of  the  town  removing  stones 
from  it.  Various  people  and  children  had  been 
walking  about  it  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  time 
they  were  at  breakfast  the  building  fell,  but  no  one 
was  hurt." — Annals  of  Elgin,  pp.  162-163. 
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I  rose  upon  the  ruins ; — since  by  digging  under  ground 
Many  precious  gems  of  art,  and  meilile  fame  I  found : 

Of  more  than  one 

Good  honest  man 
The  Chan'ry  now  may  boast,  my  boys :  0 !  tlie  glory  be  to  John, 
Who  pulled  out,  by  the  snout,  the  laird  of  Invermarkie^ 
To  light  of  day,  with  de  la  Haye,  that  sturdy  fighting  birkie.^ 
Sing  fal,  &c. 


Behold  that  globe  of  stone,  bestrodden  by  that  witch, 

With  these  monks  and  tippling  louts,  in  the  hole  I  found  the  b- 

That  snoring  dog, 

Whose  name's  incog ; 
That  crocodile  and  dial,  boys,  were  all  found  out  b}'  John ; 
With  Abraham  and  the  ram,  and  Isaac,  and  all,  boys ! 


The  Baptist  too,  with  not  a  few  of  sinners  great  and  small,^  boys  ! 
Sing  fal,  &c. 


There's  David  and  his  harp,  and  his  singers  singing  clear. 

With  the  serpent  that  beguiled,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  near; 

Wi'  beasts  in  chains, 

Dives  in  pains, — 
Let  the  rich  a  lesson  learn,  my  boys  !  and  five  shillings  gie  to  John ! — 
Here's  Behemoth,  upon  my  troth,  a  monster  that  so  rare  is, 
It  puzzled  a',  both  great  and  sma',  of  Elgin's  antiquaries. 
Sing  fal,  &c. 


1  "  Some  members  of  the  family  of  Innes  are 
interred  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral, 
commonly  called  vSt.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Aisle. 
There  are  in  the  wall  the  effigies  of  two  knights  in 
armour.  These  are  usually  stated  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Innes  of  Invermarkie,  but  as  there  is  no 
inscription  it  canbot  be  certainly  known." — Annals 
of  Elgin,  p.  670. 

^  Perhaps  the  oldest  monument,  except  one,  of  a 
layman  within  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  William  Hay 
of  Lochloy.  It  stands  in  the  south  transept,  near 
the  entrance  to  St.  Mary's  Aisle.     It  consists  of  a 


stone  chest  or  sarcophagus,  with  the  figure  of  a  knight 
on  the  top  in  complete  armour,  with  a  lion  couchant 
at  his  feet.  Ilis  dirk  .and  spurs  are  quite  distinct. 
The  stone  is  highly  ornamented,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — Hie  jacet  Wills,  de  la  Hay, 
quonda  dns.  de  Lochloy,  qui  obiit  viiio,  die  mensis 
Decembris,  anno  Dom.  MCCCCXXI.  There  is  a 
neat  copperplate  of  this  stone  in  Dr.  Rhind's 
Sketches  of  Moray  page,  98." — Annals  of  Elgin,  page 
669. 

'The  fragments  of  sculpture  found  by  John  Shanks 
are  now  arranged  in  the  Chapter  Hou.se. 
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Here's  King  Duncan's  coffin  now, — yes  !  the  kingly  dust  lies  here ; 
This  is  truth,  as  fact  as  death,  though  infidels  may  sneer  -^ 

Come,  try  and  spell, 

The  words  will  tell, 
If  your  Latin  be  not  rusted,  boys  ! — so  read  the  words  with  John : — 

"DVNC:   HVNC:   OBTRVNC-AVIT  :   MACBETHVS  :" 

Oh  !  in  the  coof  that  asks  more  proof,  there  surely  little  faith  is. 
Sing  fal,  &c. 

There's  a  lock  from  Samson's  head,  by  the  quean  Delilah  shorn ; 
Here  he  lies  with  Wallace  wight — the  boldest  chaps  ere  bom ; 

But  O!  the  queans. 

Those  Philistines, 
For  his  jawbone  cared  no  more,  my  boys!  than  my  wife  the  jaw  of  John! 
The  foxes  that  coax  us,  and  shear  us  of  our  locks,  boys ! 
Beware  of  the  snare  of — blockheads  they  make  like  blocks,  boys  ! 
Sing  fal,  &c. 

I  will  not  now  enlarge  on  the  insults  I  have  got ; 
Like  a  Baron  of  Exchequer,  much  chequered  is  my  lot ; 

Fools  have  withstood 

Their  country's  good, 
By  thwarting  all  the  plans,  my  boys  !   of  antiquarian  John : 
Deil  end  him,  and  rend  him,  each  self-conceited  porpus ! — 
My  fury  I'll  not  bury,  till  I  have  got  his  corpus. 
Sing  fal,  &c. 

A  Reformer  and  a  Whig  for  forty  years  sae  lang, 

As  I  told  the  worthy  knicht,^  I  doubt  we're  in  the  wrang : 

Why  place  ava' 

In  schedule  A 
The  great  Exchequer  Barons,  boys  ! — and  thus  disfranchise  John  ? 
Kuicht !  knicht !  it  was  na  richt,  thus  rashly  to  undo  them  • 
James  Henry,^  the  Chan'ry  is  much  indebted  to  them. 
Sing  fal,  &c. 


1  See  ante,  p.  40.  I  Northfield  [h.   1772,  d.   18-47],  Provost  of  Elgin  in 

=  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  5th  Baronet  of    '   1822. 
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Now  mark  that  hoary  pile, — there  the  noble  Gordons  rest ; 
0  !  may  many  a  season  roll  ere  it  claim  the  last  and  best — 
The  Duke  of  worth/ 
"The  Cock  o'  the  North," 
The  Prince  of  Peers  in  festive  halls,  and  gentle  ladies'  bowers ; 
The  soul  of  courts,  of  manly  sports, — the  senator  unbending, 
For  his  country  bled,  her  squadrons  led,  his  hand  and  counsel  lending — 
Long  may  he  thus  be  ours  ! 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  Duke,  and  Elgin's  cicerone. 
And  Willie  Hay,  that  sings  my  worth,  and  Laureate  Robertson, 
Who  draws  his  purse, 
And  me  in  verse, 
And  rewards  with  cash  and  couplets,  boys  !   the  deeds  of  glorious  John. 
Much  health  to,  and  wealth  to  the  Morayshire  Society, — 
John  esteeming,  as  beseeming,  with  suitable  propriety. 
Sing  fal,  (fee. 

William  Hay  [1833.] 


MORAY    LASSES. 
Tune — ■"  Roy's  wife." 

For  fruitfa'  fields,  that  smile  sae  fair, 
Our  native  plains  nae  land  surpasses ; — 
Let  ithers  boast  o'  gowd  an'  gear. 
While  Moray's  glory  is — her  lasses. 

Braw,  braw  lasses,  blithe  an'  bonnie, 
Fairest  flowers,  irapeered  by  ony, 
Where  sweetly  flow,  by  moor  an'  mossie, 
The  Spey,  the  Findhorn,  an'  the  Lossie. 


^  P.  62.  James  Henry,  merchant,  was  a  Bailie  of 
Elgin  in  1822  and  1823.  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  fine  old  house  on  the  east  side  of  Lossie  Wynd 
and  fronting  the  High  Street,  known  as  "  Donald- 
son's House." 

^  The  "Cock  of  the  North"  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  metrical   prophecies  attributed  to   Thomas 


Rymour  of  Erceldoune,  and  popular  opinion  has 
identified  the  title  with  the  heads  of  the  House  of 
Gordon,  especially  with  Alexander,  second  Duke, 
so  well  known  for  his  Jacobite  propensities.  It 
is  here,  however,  used  to  designate  George,  fifth  and 
last  Duke  of  Gordon  [until  the  revival  of  tlie  title 
in  the  person  of  its  present  holder,  Charles  Duke 
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The  smile  about  their  "  wee  bit  mou," 
The  locks  adoon  their  temples  curlin', 
Their  een,  like  glamour  beads  o'  dew, 
Will  set  the  cauldest  heart  a-dirlin'. 
Braw,  braw  lasses,  &;c. 

Their  words  sae  saft,  an'  lang  drawn  out, 
An'  sweeter  than  the  blobs  o'  honey — 
Would  turn  the  wisest  head  about, — 
O  !  weary  fa'  them,  they're  ower  bonnie ! 
Braw,  braw  lasses,  &c. 

While  on  them  waits  sweet  modesty, — 
Her  rosy  blushes  round  them  pourin' ; 
0  !  'tis  a  sicht  that  weel  might  gie 
A  stoun'  o'  love  that's  past  endurin'. 
Braw,  braw  lasses,  &c. 

The  Spey  comes  rollin',  roarin'  down 
Her  onward  torrent  seaward  holdin'; 
Nor  rock,  nor  scaur,  can  stan'  her  frown — 
Like  ither  lasses — when  they're  scoldin'. 
Braw,  braw  lasses,  &c. 

'Mid  Nature's  charms,  for  mony  a  mile, 
Weel  pleased  the  Findhorn's  water  wimples. 
Like  our  braw  lasses,  when  the  smile 
0'  love  their  bonnie  faces  dimples. 
Braw,  braw  lasses,  &;c. 

My  ain  dear  Lossie — gentle  stream, 
Wi'  soughless  waters  onward  stealin' ; 
Like  wedded  love — nae  bardie's  dream — 
But  a'  the  joys  o'  life  revealin'! 
Braw,  braw  lasses,  &c. 

William  Hay  [1835.] 


of    Richmond  and   Gordon]  born    1770,   succeeded    I   family  burying-place  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  10th 
1827;  died  1836.    His  remains  were  interred  in  the    '  June,  1836. 
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OUR    NATIVE     LAND. 

Tu7ie — "A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born." 

Hail  !  brothei-s,  hail !  once  more  we're  here, 
To  tell  of  the  boundless  love  we  bear 
To  the  sacred  spot  of  our  mother  earth — 
The  home  of  our  childhood,  the  land  of  our  birth; 
To  speak  of  the  scenes  where  in  youth  we  roamed 
By  Lossie's  banks,  or  where  Findhorn  foamed ; 
And  with  hearts  in  our  glasses — a  joyous  band — 
Devoutly  to  drink  to  our  native  land. 

Our  native  land,  our  native  land  ! 

O  !  dear  to  us  is  our  native  land  ! — 

With  hearts  in  our  glasses — a  joyous  band — 

Devoutly  we'll  drink  to  our  native  land. 

Hail !  brothers,  hail !  full  many  a  year 
Hath  passed  since  we  met  our  hearts  to  cheer 
With  the  tales  and  the  joys  of  our  early  days, 
Lit  up  afresh  in  memory's  rays  ; 
Those  years  have  fled,  and  changes  came 
With  every  year,  still  we  were  the  same, 
And  still  we  have  met — a  joyous  band — 
Devoutly  to  drink  to  our  native  land. 
Our  native  land,  &c. 

And  years  will  pass,  and  changes  come. 
But  what  shall  change  our  thoughts  of  home  ? 
Can  time  e'er  quench,  or  distance  pai't 
One  spark  of  love  from  a  patriot's  heart  ? 
No  more  we  see — we  may  hear  no  more — 
Fair  Cluny  Hills,  or  the  Spey's  loud  roar ; 
But  here  will  we  pledge — a  faithful  band — 
The  hills  and  the  streams  of  our  native  land. 
Our  native  land,  &c. 
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And  whate'er  our  fate,  where'er  we  go, 
To  the  burning  east,  or  the  land  of  snow, 
To  one  dear  spot  our  hopes  shall  turn, 
One  sacred  fire  in  our  bosoms  burn, — 
Hope  yet  to  see  each  well  known  hill, 
And  love  to  the  forms  that  are  dearer  still ; 
Yes  !  brothers,  yes  !  on  every  strand, 
We'll  drink  to  the  fair  of  our  native  land ' 
Our  native  land,  &c. 

And  we'll  think  of  them, — for  hearts  are  there, 
That  beat  for  us  with  a  tender  care. 
That  cling,  with  a  fond  unchanging  truth. 
To  the  ties  of  the  soul  that  were  formed  in  youth. 
Yes  !  love  survives  cold  friendship's  chill, 
These  chains  of  youth,  O  '  they  bind  us  still ; 
Then  fill !  brothers,  fill !  let  your  hearts  expand. 
As  ye  drink  to  the  fair  of  your  native  land  ! 
Our  native  land,  &;c. 

James  Wright^  [1835.] 


THE  AULD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 
Tune — "  Auld  Robin  Gi-ay." 

O !  ANCE  an'  we  were  young,  but  noo  we're  gettin'  auld. 
An'  the  hairs  upon  our  temples,  they  are  wearin'  thin  an'  bald, 
An'  this  weary  warld  o'  care,  where  joy  is  mixed  wi'  woe, 
Is  reelin',  like  a  drunken  man,  beneath  us,  to  an'  fro  ; 
Since  the  days  hae  flown  awa,  which  sae  happy  we  hae  seen, 
An'  ither  days  we  ne'er  expect  mair  happy  than  hae  been ; 
An'  every  year  that  brings  us  here,  reminds  us  o'  this  law — 
That  the  auld  famili  ir  faces,  wi'  oor  youth  ai-e  gaen  awa. 


'  James  Wright  was  bmu  at  Fort-George  in  No-  I  father  retiring  from  the  service  shortly  after,  the 
Tember,  1810,  where  his  father,  Captain  Wright,  was  family  removed  to  Forres,  and  here  Mr.  Wright 
at  the  time  stationed  with    his  regiment.     On   his       received  his  early  education.     He  afterwards  went 
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The  birks  are  wavin'  bonnily  on  Findhorn's  rocky  side, 
As  bonnie  noo  as  when  in  youth  we  sported  wi'  its  tide ; 
An'  starry  gowans  gem  the  banks  o'  Lossie's  peacefu'  stream, — 
But  nane  sae  bright  as  when  the  light  o'  life  was  but  a  dream. 
For  the  e'e  is  gettin'  dimmer  noo,  an'  the  fancy  waxin'  cauld, 
An'  the  hues  o'  beauty  fadin'  aye,  for  we  are  gettin'  auld ; 
An'  every  year  that  brings  us  here,  reminds  us  o'  this  law — 
That  the  auld  familiar  faces,  wi'  oor  youth  are  gaen  awa. 

O  !  the  change  is  in  oorsels,  since  the  beauty  o'  the  flower 
Is  ever  floatin'  round  it,  for  beauty  is  its  dower ; 
But  where's  the  heart  to  feel  it,  when  the  bloom  o'  life  has  fled — 
'Tis  nothing  but  the  naked  stalk,  wi'  flower  an'  fragrance  dead ! 
And,  0  !  how  soon  all  loveliness  is  hast'nin'  to  decay, 
Like  shadows  o'  the  summer  clouds  that  flit  sae  fast  away ! 
Thus,  every  year  that  brings  us  here,  reminds  us  o'  this  law — 
That  the  auld  familiar  faces,  wi'  oor  youth  are  gaen  awa. 

But  see  how  boyhood's  rosy  looks,  an'  laughter-lovin'  een. 

Are  beamin'  through  the  mists  o'  years — the  years  that  we  hae  seen — 

The  dayspring  o'  oor  fitful  life,  arrayed  in  colours  bright. 

When  hope  was  rock  o'  adamant,  an'  fear  the  feather's  weight ; 

When  fancy  wi'  her  richest  hues  empurpled  a'  the  skies. 

And  we  were  far  too  wise  to  learn,  too  happy  to  be  wise ; 

Thus,  every  year  that  brings  us  here,  reminds  us  o'  this  law — 

That  the  auld  familiar  faces,  wi'  oor  youth  are  gaen  awa. 

Where  be  our  years-mates ! — Years-mates  mine!  come  tell  it  now  to  me  ! 
Look  on  sad  memory's  tearful  page,  an'  say  how  few  they  be ; 
The  forms  are  gone  of  loveliness — the  hopes  that  beamed  so  fair, 
Are  sleeping  in  the  sunless  land,  wi'  those  that  slumber  there. 


to  Edinburgh  and  attended  college,  and  after  being  |  died  on  3rd  August,   1879.     Mr.  Wright  was  of  a 

for  some  little  time  in  the  Register  House,  eventually  bright   and    cheerful   disposition;    was   an   ardent 

entered  the  Royal  Bank,  of  which  institution  he  rose  lover  of  animals,  and  a  keen  sportsman  and  fisher- 

to  be  Secretary — an  office  which  he  held  for  about  man,  and  retained  to  the  end  his  love  and  admiration 


thirty  years.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Tus- 
culan  Society  and  in  later  life  was  a  director  of  many 
public  ami  charitable  institutions  in  Edinburgh. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Stephen  More,  Esq.,  and 


for  Morayshire,  and  especially  for  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  banks  of  the  Findhorn  with  which 
his  early  associations  were  connected. 
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The  father's  hope,  the  mother's  joy,  the  lover's  sole  delight, 
An'  a'  their  dreams  o'  earthly  bliss  are  vanished  out  o'  sight : 
Thus,  every  year  that  biings  us  here,  reminds  us  o'  this  law — 
That  the  auld  familiar  faces,  wi'  oor  youth  are  gaen  awa. 

O  !  "beautiful  exceedingly"  are  Moray's  smiling  plains  ; 

Her  lasses  fair,  beyond  compare,  and  manly  are  her  swains  ; 

Her  sunny  knowes,  her  wimplin'  burns,  her  streams  o'  crystal  clear, 

That  slide  along,  in  liquid  song,  wi'  music  to  the  ear. 

Her  Ladyhill,  her  Cluny  Hills, — we  see  your  robes  o'  green. 

An'  a'  the  charms  you  gaze  upon,  are  now  before  our  een : 

Still,  every  year  that  brings  us  here,  reminds  us  o'  this  law — 

That  the  auld  familiar  faces,  wi'  oor  youth  are  gaen  awa. 

William  Hay  [1836.] 


DEAR   MORAY   LAND. 

Tune — "  O'  a'  the  airts  the  win'  can  blaw." 

Let  Southerns  boast  their  sunny  shores, 

Or  praise  the  silver  Tweed, 
Gie  me  the  land  where  Lossie  pours 

By  haugh  and  flowery  mead  : 
Where  Findhorn  wends  her  joyous  course 

In  beauty  to  the  sea, — - 
An'  burnies  rin,  wi'  loupin'  din, 

Dear  Morayland  !  through  thee. 

I've  been  through  lands  baith  bright  and  fair, 

I've  wandered  east  and  west, 
I've  seen  their  hills  an'  gowden  vales 

In  summer's  gladness  drest : 
But  hill  or  vale,  or  blooming  dale. 

Ne'er  met  my  longing  e'e, 
Whase  beauty  rare  could  ance  compare. 

Dear  Morayland  !  wi'  thee. 
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I've  seen  the  sun  in  soutliern  climes 

Glint  through  the  silken  clouds, 
I've  seen  the  moon  steal  saftly  doon, 

An'  kiss  the  sleepin'  woods  : 
But  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars  aboon, 

E'er  shine  sae  bright  or  free, 
As  when  they  beam,  wi'  kindly  gleam, 

Dear  Morayland  !  on  thee. 

O  !  gladsome  is  the  voice  of  spring, 

Borne  on  the  balmy  air, 
And  sweet  is  summer's  genial  glance 

To  hill  and  meadow  fair  : 
Bat  winter's  chill's  as  dear  to  us, — 

For  then,  wi'  mirth  an'  glee, 
We  meet  again  our  cups  to  drain, 

Dear  Morayland  !  to  thee, 

O,  Moray  !  Eden  of  our  love, 

Bright  be  thy  sunny  glades. 
An'  cheerfu'  be  the  streams  that  course 

Thy  haughs  an'  peacefu'  shades  ! 
An'  wae  befa'  thy  faithless  son. 

Though  lord  or  laird  he  be, 
Wha  winna  prove  wi'  us  his  love. 

Dear  Morayland  !  for  thee. 

James  Wright  [1836.] 


THE   MAIDENS    OF    MORAY. 

Tune — "  My  ain  fireside." 

I  SING  not  of  climes  where  the  spring's  ever  new, 
Wliere  flowers  are  eternal  and  weeds  never  grew  ! 
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I  boast  not  the  Hebes  such  lands  that  adorn, 

Be  they  dark  as  the  midnight  or  fair  as  the  morn. 

The  maidens  of  Moray  !  the  maidens  of  worth  !  — 
Here's  a  bumper  of  wine  to  the  maids  of  the  North  ! 

They  may  tell  of  the  beauties  that  bask  in  the  beams 
Of  sunnier  shores,  while  they  glide  by  their  streams  ; — 
Away  with  the  charm  !     O  !  why  should  we  roam 
For  a  smile  or  a  tear  ?— there  are  charmers  at  home. 
The  maidens,  &e. 

For  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  we've  the  Findhorn  and  Spey, 
As  dear  to  our  visions,  as  limpid  as  they  ; 
And  vaunt  as  they  will  their  cerulean  skies. 
We'll  match  them  in  heavens  of  cerulean  eyes. 
The  maidens,  &;c. 

No  nightingales  sing  in  our  bowers,  I  confess, 
But,  sons  of  the  soil !  do  you  love  them  the  less. 
When  the  heart's  sweetest  music  from  gentle  lips  flows, 
'Mid  the  birks,  and  the  broom,  and  the  wild  budding  rose  ? 
The  maidens,  &c. 

They  blend  witli  ouv  thoughts — in  our  dreams  they  appear — 
While  the  past,  like  the  present,  is  glorious  and  clear, 
And  the  forms  that  in  boyhood  'twas  raptui'e  to  view, 
In  the  radiance  of  mem'ry  are  welcomed  anew. 
The  maidens,  &c. 

Though  Elgin's  proud  towers,  with  their  mantle  of  eld. 
Though  Forres,  the  lovely,  from  sight  be  withheld, 
Still,  still  can  we  pause  in  our  pilgrimage  yet, 
To  muse  on  the  pleasures  we  ne'er  can  forget. 
The  maidens,  &:c. 

As  the  waves  with  the  tide,  as  the  stars  with  the  night 
Returning,  appear  with  unwearied  delight. 
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So  back  flow  our  feelings  in  moments  like  this, 
To  the  haunts  of  our  youth,  to  the  friends  that  we  miss. 
The  maidens,  &c. 

Long,  long  on  their  path  be  the  sunshine  of  joy, 

May  grief  be  a  stranger,  may  care  never  cloy  ! 

And  soft  their  decline  as  the  twilight  of  day, 

Till  they  glide  from  the  earth  like  the  garlands  of  May  ! 
The  maidens  of  Moray !  the  maidens  of  worth  ! — 
Here's  a  bumper  of  wine  to  the  maids  of  the  North  ! 

Andrew  Downie  Martin  [1837.] 
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TO  JAMES  MACJNNES,  Esq.,i 

AN      ADOPTED      MORAYSHIREENER. 
Tune — "  Bonnie  Dundee." 

0  !  HOW  should  the  harp  of  auld  Morayshire  slumber, 

Or  how  should  its  chords  be  untouched  or  unstrung  ? 
Her  beauties  are  rifer  than  mortal  can  number — 

All  pressing,  caressing — a'  daft  to  be  sung. 
Ay  !  sweet  Maggie  Stewart  P  not  to  sing  thee  a  sin  is, 

But  sin  though  it  be,  let  us  gang  o'er  the  Spey, 
And  wai-ble  a  lilt  to  our  brother,  Macinnes — 

The  youthful  in  heart,  though  his  locks  they  are  grey. 

Ye  bodies  o'  Banffshire  !  ye  maunna  blaspheme  us 
For  witching  your  brother  Macinnes  away ; 

Smit,  smit — honest  man  ' — wi'  our  Jockies  an  Jamies, 
He  has  crossed  to  the  Morayshire  side  o'  the  Spey. 


'  James  Macinnes,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh — a  Vice- 
Presidentof  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society — was 
the  son  of  James  Macinnes,  Aucbindoun,  Mortlach, 
and  brother  of  the  late  John  Macinnes  of  Danda- 
leith.  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 


^  Miss  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Major- 
General  William  Stewart  of  Lesmurdie.  She  mar- 
ried Lieutenant-Colonel  Lennox  Eraser  Mackenzie 
of  the  Madras  Cavalry  and  of  Mountgerald,  Ross- 
shire,  and  died  in  India  in  1844. 
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Ay  !  blythe  Nelly  Brown  !^  though  fairer  thy  skin  is 
Than  dew-drops  that  tremble  on  daisies  in  May, 

Yet  we  leave  thee  unsung  for  our  brother  Maeinnes — 
The  youthful  in  heart,  though  his  locks  they  are  grey. 

He's  the  wale  o'  good  fellows — whose  eyes  are  forth  sending 

Keen  flashes  o'  kindness,  and  honour,  and  truth, — 
So  joyous,  so  jolly,  so  jocund,  so  blending 

The  wisdom  o'  years  wi'  the  fervour  o'  youth. 
Ay  !  bonnie  Forteath  '^  each  feeling  within  us 

Confesses  thy  beauty's  omnipotent  sway. 
But  we  leave  thee  unsung  for  our  brother,  Maeinnes — 

The  youthful  in  heart,  though  his  locks  they  are  grey. 

Then,  fill  to  the  health  of  our  Morayshireener ! — 

And  fill  to  the  folks  on  his  side  o'  the  Spey ! 
Though  our  hills  may  be  greener,  our  sky  be  serener, 

Our  lasses  and  lads  are  not  better  than  they. 
Frae  the  Knock  o'  Braemoray^  to  that  o'  Benrinnes,* 

Ye  lasses !  we  warn  you,  keep  out  o'  his  way, 
Or  you'll  a'  tine  your  hearts  to  our  brother,  Maeinnes — 

The  youthful  in  heart,  though  his  locks  they  are  grey. 

William  Hay  [1838.] 


OUK  BOYHOOD'S  HOME  BEYOND  THE  SPEY. 

Tiiue — "  Tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye." 

Again  revolving  time  hath  pass'd, 

With  downy  wing  and  noiseless  flight, 


^  Miss  Helen  Brown  of  Linkwood. 

-  Miss  Isabella  Forteath,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Forteath,  Esq.  of  Newton,  afterwards  married  to 
Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Elgin.  She 
died  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  in  1866. 

*  The  Knock  of  Braemoray  is  a  round  hill  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Edinkillie, 
"with  a  ridge  sloping  to  the  north-west,  and  from 


its  summit,  which  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  commands  very  varied  and  extensive 
views. " — New  Statistical  Account  of  Elginshire,  IS4S, 
p.  179. 

^  Benrinnes  (Banffshire),  the  most  northerly  peak 
of  the  Grampian  chain,  is  2755  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape 
from  the  whole  plain  of  Eothes. 
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Its  annual  round,  since,  gaily  last, 

We  met  as  here  we  meet  to-night. 
But  still  through  all  its  varied  change. 

One  beacon  shone  with  brilliant  ray  ; 
It  beamed  not  from  a  region  strange — 

Our  boyhood's  home  beyond  the  Spey ! 

There  nature  revels  in  her  glee. 

And  paints  the  flowers  with  loveliest  dyes ; 
Its  sons  are  brave,  its  daughters  free. 

And  valour  basks  in  beauty's  eyes. 
As  weary  pilgrims,  worn  and  sad, 

Exulting  hail  the  coming  day ; 
So  leap  our  hearts,  entranced  and  glad. 

At  boyhood's  home  beyond  the  Spey  ! 

Its  ancient  hills,  its  gushing  streams. 

Its  spreading  woods,  its  winding  vales — 
There's  music  in  each  word,  that  seems 

Like  soft  airs  borne  on  balray  gales. 
O  !  never  sigh  for  other  strands. 

Though  decked  in  pomp  and  splendour  gay ; 
But  fill  the  cup  with  willing  hands, 

And  pledge  your  home  beyond  the  Spey ! 

Foi'get  not  all  the  fairy  scenes 

That  charm'd  our  infant  steps  to  rove, 
Though  veiling  distance  intervenes. 

And  silent  be  each  tuneful  grove. 
Still  fancy  with  its  wizard  power 

In  winter  can  enkindle  May, — 
Till  songs  be  heai'd  from  every  bower 

In  boyhood's  home  beyond  the  Spey. 

Though  time  hath  stamped  our  features  now 

With  sterner  lines  of  thought  and  care, — 
Though  sadder  looks  the  manly  brow 

Than  once  when  youth  was  radiant  there  : 
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Tonight,  we'll  cheat  the  tyrant  here, 

And  all  his  boasted  pride  gainsay  ; 
The  ruby  draught  is  sparkling  clear — 

Pledge  boyhood's  home  beyond  the  Spey ! 

Our  fatherland  !  for  ever  be 

The  smile  of  peace  and  plenty  thine, 
Long  on  thy  shores  and  bounding  sea 

The  sun  with  blessing  love  to  shine  ! 
Thy  children  we,  in  friendship's  bands. 

Now  praise  thy  charms  though  far  away, 
And  ne'er  forget,  in  distant  lands. 

Our  boyhood's  home  beyond  the  Spey. 

Andrew  Downie  Martin  [1838.] 


THE        "WHITE        HORS  E." 

Tune — "  The  old  country  Gentleman." 

In  days  o'  yore,  when  good  Sir  James,^  a  knicht  o'  meikle  fame. 
Was  chief  o'  Elgin — and  the  poor  did  bless  that  pious  name — 
There  lived  a  jolly,  jovial  wife — a  blithesome,  buxom  dame. 
And  living  still — long  may  she  live,  unchanged  bj'  years  the  same. 
The  same  right-hearted,  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon ! 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Innes,  and  the  "  White  Horse^"  is  her  sign. 
And  happy  is  the  man  or  beast  that  chances  there  to  dine, 
For  all  her  provender  is  good,  her  whisky,  ale,  and  wine; 
An'  each  an'  a'  hae  aften  turned  this  weak,  weak  head  o'  mine  ; 
O  !  she's  a  jewel  o'  a  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon. 


1  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant  [b.  1738,  d.  1805], 
M.P.  for  the  county  [and  father  of  Lewis  Alexander, 
fifth  Earl  of  Seafiekl],  worth  a  million  of  modern 
philanthropists. — [C] 

'  At  the  sign  of  the  "White  Horse"  at  the  east 
side  of  Elcbies  House  [now  converted  into  the  office 
of  the  Caledonian  Banking  Co.  Limited],  Mrs. 
[Elizabeth]  Innes  for  [fifty-one]  years  kept  a  public- 
house  or  secondary  inn.  She  possessed  in  an 
unparalleUed   degree    all   those  qualifications  and 


fascinations  requisite  in  the  character  of  a  first-rate 
hostess.  In  her  youth  she  rejoiced  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  external  charms.  She  was  virtuous 
and  twice  wedded,  but  had  no  family  to  divert  her 
attention  from  the  comfort  of  her  guests.  Her 
house  was  patronized  chiefly  by  respectable  country 
farmers,  and  by  the  more  respectable  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  the  town.  After  she  had  been  a 
popular  hostess  for  nearly  half  a  century,  her  cus- 
tomers presented  her  with  her  portrait,  painted  by 
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Ay  !  she's  a  sonsie,  good  gudewife — there's  witchcraft  in  the  blink 
0'  baith  her  een — that  ilka  heart  in  love  to  hers  doth  link  ; 
And  then  her  tongue,  mair  musical  than  is  the  siller's  clink, 
Will  charm  a  man  till  he  suspect  he's  sure  the  waur  o'  drink, 
So  witchin'  is  this  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon. 

Her  house  so  clean,  is  glancin'  bricht,  wi'  bottle,  jug,  and  cap. 
Which  sends  through  many  a  weary  heart  a  life-blood  and  a  sap, 
While  her  domestic  chaplain  is  the  worthy  "  Mr.  Tap/" 
Whose  power  of  eloquence  stirs  up  full  many  an  Elgin  chap 
To  bless  this  pious,  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon. 

Here  wrinkled  care  forgets  to  gloom  whene'er  he  sees  her  j  ugs, 
Here  mirth  beholds  his  laughing  een  reflected  frae  her  mugs ; 
An'  ae  look  o'  her  bonny  face — I'll  wager  baith  my  lugs — 
Will  comfort  mair  the  droopin'  heart  than  a'  the  doctor's  drugs. 
So  skilful  is  this  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon. 

Here  many  an  Elgin  worthy  has  aften  ta'en  his  stoup  ; 

Here  stately  "  Phoenix^"  frae  his  fires  renewed  did  upward  loup  ; 

And  here  John  "  Batchie^"  hath  forgot  to  bargain  and  to  roup. 

While  laughter,  "holding  both  his  sides,"  bang  o'er  the  chair  did  coup; 

So  mirthful  is  this  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon. 


Mr  Hogg,  in  a  gorgeous  frame,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription.  She  died  suddenly  ou  the  9th  August, 
1840,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age — deeply  deplored. 
— [C]  The  picture  referred  to  is  well  known  from 
the  excellent  lithograph  by  J.  Stiven,  Edinburgh, 
published  by  A.  Cosmo  Brander,  Elgin,  in  1841. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  this  most  worthy  woman. 
She  was  a  second  mother  to  William  Hay. 

1  The  Rev.  Alexander  Topp,  a  native  of  Elgin, 
was  one  of  the  collegiate  ministers  of  the  parish 
from  1838  to  1843,  when  espousing  Free  Church 
principles,  he  left  the  Establishment,  carrying  with 
him  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  was  minister  of  the  Free  High 
Church  in  South  Street  till  1852,  when  he  was 
called  to  Roxburgh  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
from  thence  was  translated  in  1858  to  the  pastorate 
of  Knox  Church,  Toronto,  Canada.  He  was  made 
a  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1870.  He 
died  6th  October,  1879. 

^  Alexander  Innea,  grocer,  was  Provost  of  Elgin, 
from  1820  to  1822,  and  from  1826  to  1828,  and  died 
in  1830,  when  he  was  probably  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age.     A  quaint,  kindly,  shrewd,  humorous 


man,  he  was  one  of  the  "characters"  of  the  day,  and 
rather  prided  himself  in  the  sobriquet  by  which  he 
is  designated  in  the  text,  and  which  he  owed  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  agent  for  the  Phoenix  Fire  Insurance 
Office.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  vanity  about  him,  and 
when  his  portrait  by  Mr.  Donald  Alexander,  artist, 
which  was  presented  to  the  burgh  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Lawson  of  Chapelton,  Lord  Fife's  factor,  was 
hung  in  the  Council  Chambers,  he  used  to  take 
his  friends  to  inspect  it,  and  would  remark  that 
"future  generations  would  say,  Old  Phoenix  was  a 
smart  fellow."  His  life  had  not  been  without 
incident.  In  his  youth  ' '  he  had  been  for  some 
time  in  London,  and  used  to  state  that  he  had  been 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  heard  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham  make  his  last  speech  in  April,  1778,  when 
his  lordship  fell  over  in  a  fit  and  was  carried  out 
insensible."  In  Ma}',  1802,  when  yet  a  Bailie,  "he 
reported  to  the  council  that  he  had  been  attacked 
in  his  shop  by  a  gentleman  of  Elgin  to  the  effusion 
of  his  blood  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  matter  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Procurator- Fiscal  for  precognition,  and  if  Bailie 
Innes's  expenses  were  not  allowed,  that  the  com- 
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The  lawyers  canna  beat  her — she  cheats  them  o'  their  fee — 
For  when  the  clients  come  to  her,  she  soon  decides  the  plea, 
Decerning  that  the  cheapest  wa}'-  is — tak'  a  pint  an'  gree  ; 
An'  Shirra  !^  surely  this  is  sense,  tho'  law  it  mayna  be — 
O  !  she's  a  jewel  o'  a  good  gudewife,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon. 

Then  here's  to  our  gudewife,  whose  like  we  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
Here's  to  her  health,  whose  fun  an'  drink  hae  aften  turned  the  brain. 
Here's  to  the  lass  wha  kens  the  way  the  hearts  o'  men  to  chain  ; 
Lang  has  she  been  auld  Elgin's  pride,  an'  lang  may  she  remain 
A  sample  o'  the  wives  o'  yore,  the  pride  o'  Elgin  toon  ! 

William  Hay  [1838.] 


HERE'S     TO      THEE,     MORAYLAND.^ 

Tune — "There's  nae  luck  about  the  house." 

Here's  to  thee,  Morayland,  the  land  we  lo'e  sae  weel — 
The  land  o'  mony  a  bonnie  lass,  an'  mony  a  buirdly  chiel, — 


munity  should  pay  the  sum."  But  nothing  came  of 
the  matter.  Probably  the  Bailie  and  his  assailant 
settled  the  affair  between  them.  When  the  Duffs 
and  the  Grants  were  contending  for  the  political  su- 
premacy of  the  burgh,  his  secession  to  the  Duff  party 
was  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  Provostship, 
and  a  gold  chain  and  medal  was  subscribed  by  the 
ladies  of  Klgin  favourable  to  the  Duff  cause,  in 
commemoration  of  their  victory,  to  be  worn  by  him 
and  his  successors  in  office.  He  made  an  admirable 
Chief  Magistrate  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
putting  the  streets  of  Elgin  into  proper  order.  He 
used  to  say  "  that  he  had  paved  the  streets  with  a 
thousand  sovereigns,"  that  being  about  the  cost  of 
removing  "the  crown  of  the  causeway,"  "the 
common  gutter,"  and  the  other  impetliuients  to 
locomotion  which  existed  in  1822. 

^  P.  75.  John  Batchen,  a  rough  but  kiudly  auc- 
tioneer, who  in  1800  purchased  Thunderton  House 
from  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  and  literally  "made  a 
kirk  and  a  mill"  of  it,  for  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
was  used  as  a  preaching  station,  and  ou  its  bartizan, 
a  winflmill  was  erected.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
grounds  was  feued  off,  and  the  narrow  thoroughfare, 
now  called  Batchen  Street,  laid  out  through  it. 
John  Batchen  married  the  female  servant  of  Mrs. 
Anderson  of  Arradoul,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald 
Dunbar  of  Thunderton,  who  waited  on  Prince 
Charles  Edward  when  he  was  living  in  Thunderton 


House  as  the  guest  of  her  mistress.  "John  Batchen 
was  a  quaint  wit  in  his  day,  but  all  that  remains  of 
his  genius  is  an  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  which 
concludes  thus  : — 

'  Wliat  faults  you  see  in  me  take  care  to  shun, 
Look  well  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be  done.' " 

Rhind's  Sketches,  p.  56. 

'  Patrick  Cameron,  son  of  Captain  Alexander 
Cameron  of  Balvenie,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Elgin- 
shire from  1827  to  1862.  Mr.  Cameron,  during  his 
period  of  office,  had  liis  portrait  painted  at  the  cost 
of  the  agents  practising  in  the  Court,  which  is  now 
placed  in  the  Court-Room,  and  on  his  retirement 
from  office,  had  also  a  presentation  of  plate  from 
the  agents.  He  died  16th  November,  1865,  aged 
75  years.  —  Young's  Annals  of  Elgin,  p.  582. 

-  To  the  muse  of  Laureate  Hay — that  most  proli- 
fic fountain  of  love  and  lore — did  the  Society  owe, 
in  1838,  this  most  excellent  song.  Great  reason, 
indeed,  have  we  to  join  in  his  patriotic  sorrow,  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Kirks,  Cathedrals,  and 
Abbeys,  which  once  adorned  our  fatherland  ; — 
"  And  many  a  Kunic  column  high 
Hud  witnessed  grim  idula  ry.  ' 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  nicknamed  "righteous  havoc" 
— a  sacrilege  scarcely  behind  the  misdoings  of  the 
unscrupulous  "Wolf" — we  should  yet  have  posses- 
sed, and  been  able  to  apply  to  better  uses  than  those 
for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  "intact, 
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O'  fruits,  ail'  flowers,  an'  fusky  stills,  black  nout,  an'  wavin'  woods, 

0'  heather  bells  an'  bloomin'  haughs,  an'  rather  mony  floods  ! 

Thy  rivers  swarm  wi'  salmon,  an'  o'  finnocks  thousan'  scores  ; 

An'  every  fish  that  cleaves  the  deep  comes  boundin'  to  thy  shores  ; 

There's  sic  a  fouth  o'  eatin'  gear,  that  ilka  body  thrives — 

There's  dulse  an'  dabberlicks^  for  bairns,  an'  skate  to  please  the  wives  ! 

Here's  to  thee,  Morayland,  the  land  o'  monks  an'  priests, — 

The  cosy  nook  whose  girnels  changed  their  fastin's  into  feasts, — 

Whose  beeves  an'  barrels  coft  their  prayers,  an'  made  them  "  like  their  meat' 

The  lads  that  didna  eat  to  live,  but  lived  to  drink  an'  eat. 

Kinloss,^  Kinneddar,^  Pluscarden,*  an'  Spynie's^  blacken'd  wa's. 

The  Chan'ry®  flaffin'  out  its  wings,  an'  still  sae  proudly  craws — 


unbroken,"  those  proud  and  splendid  piles,  ■which 
covered  acres  of  our  country  with  their 

"  Pervious  nooks 
That  ages  past  conveyed  the  guileful  priest 
To  play  some  image  on  the  gaping  crowd." 
Now  is  our  calf-country  strewed, 

"  With  the  wrought  remnants  of  the  shattered  pile  ;" 
its 

"  Jlouldering  walls  with  ivy  crowned, 
Or  Gothic  turret — pride  of  ancient  days  ! — 
Now  but  of  use  to  grace  a  rural  scene, 
To  bound  our  vistas." 
And  their  changeful   fate   has,   curiously  enough, 
been  shared  by  those  to  whose  care  these  relics  of 
©Ideu  ages  have  been  successively  committed.     As 
John  Shauks  indites  of  himself — • 

"  As  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
Much  chequered  is  their  lot." 
From  the  Board  in  whose  custody  the  now  few-and- 
far-between  but  precious  fragments  of  our  holy 
edifices  are  at  present  placed,  too  true  it  is  that  our 
own  immediate  district  of  Scotland  has  to  deplore 
the  retirement,  full  of  service  and  honours,  of  a 
member — one  of  her  own  northern  sons — in  whose 
character  the  widest  benevolence,  the  highest  taste, 
and  a  devoted  attachment  to  our  common  country, 
were  all  most  happily  blended.  But  his  mantle 
has  fortunately  descended  on  another  son  of  old 
Scotland  in  whose  patriotism  we  may  safely  confide, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  our  precious  remains  will 
receive  all  care  at  the  hands  of  such  guardians. 
We  conjure  them  to  "tak'  tent"  of  the  little  now 
left  us  of  the  Tenipla  quam  dilecta  of  our  old  and 
pious  fatherland.  Elgin,  Kinloss,  and  Pluscarden, 
neglect  them  not!  O!  ye  "Woodsmen!  spare" 
and  uphold 

"  These  long  withdrawing  aisles 
And  that  carving  rich  and  rare, 
And  many  a  cosy  neuk," 
so  dear  to  us  and  ours  ! — [C.  ] 

1  The  dabberlick  ( Laminaria  esculenta)  is  an  edi- 
ble species  of  tangle.     It  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  midrib,  stripped  of 
its  membranaceous  covering  is  the  part  that  is  eaten. 
^  Kinloss  Abbey  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1150, 


and  confirmed  by  Papal  bull,  1174.  It  was  liberally 
endowed;  its  revenue,  in  1561,  amounted  to  £1152 
Scots ;  and  its  buildings  were  large  and  splendid. 
Edward  I.  resided  in  it  for  six  weeks  in  the  autumn 
of  1303.  In  1650  its  walls  were  broken  down,  and 
the  stones  sold  by  its  proprietor,  the  Laird  of 
Lethen,  to  build  the  citadel  of  Inverness.  Its 
monks  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order,  and  its 
abbots  were  mitred  and  had  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

"  The  strong  fortress  of  Kinneddar,  in  the  parish 
of  Drainie,  was  the  occasional  residence  of  many  of 
the  early  bishops  of  Moray.  Archibald,  10th  bishop, 
lived  there  continuously.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Celtic  ceaneder,  a  peninsula  or 
point,  and  describes  its  situation  as  being  built  on 
the  tongue  of  land  between  the  waters  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  the  Loch  of  Spynie. 

■*  The  Priory  of  Pluscarden  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander II.  in  1230,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
The  monks  were  originally  of  the  order  of  Vallis 
Caulium  ;  but  these  were  afterwards  replaced  by  a 
body  of  Benedictines  or  White  monks  from  the 
neighbouring  Priory  of  Urquhart,  and  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  cell  of  Dunfermline.  In  this  Priory, 
the  well  known  chronicle,  the  Liber  Pluscardensis, 
which  is  mainly  founded  on  Bower's  Scotichronicon 
was  compiled  by  Maurice  Buchanan.  The  ruins  are 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  Priory,  in  its  general  out- 
line strikingly  resembles  Melrose  Abbey. 

^  Spynie  Castle,  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Moray,  was  probably  begun  about  1224. 
Over  the  eastern  gateway  are  carved  the  arms  of 
Bishop  John  Innes  who  lived  about  1406.  The 
south-western  tower,  now  forming  the  principle 
part  of  the  ruins,  was  built  by  Bishop  David  Stewart 
between  1461  and  1475,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Davie's  Tower."  After  the  Reformation  it  was 
inhabited,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  by  the  Pro- 
testant Bishops  of  the  Diocese.  The  last  who  re- 
sided there  was  Bishop  Colin  Falconer,  who  died 
within  its  walls,  11th  November,  1686. 

^  The  Chanonry,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly  termed, 
the  College,   was  the   enclosed  space  surrounding; 
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Declare  how  many  gabs  ye  fed  o'  chiels  that  wudna  work  ! — 
Then  keep  your  bannocks  to  yoursel,  an'  stick  ye  by  the  kirk. 

Here's  to  thee,  Morayland,  the  land  o'  schools  for  lear, 
O'  hospitals  for  age  an'  want,  whose  hearts  are  sick  an'  sair  ; 
Where  maids  who  put  nae  faith  in  man  find  comfort  as  they  may, 
An'  young  an'  auld  together  bless  Dick,^  Anderson,^  an'  Gray.^ 


"  the  Chan'ry  Kirk"  or  Cathedral  of  Elgin,  in  which 
were  the  Bishop's  house,  the  manses  and  gardens 
■of  the  twenty-two  canons  and  the  graveyard.  The 
wall  was  4  yards  high,  was  900  yards  in  circuit,  and 
had  four  gates.  The  Panns  Port,  its  eastern  gate- 
way— the  port  or  exit  to  the  green  Geldsf parnagiumj 
still  exists,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  portcullis, 
iron  gate,  and  porter's  lodge.  Of  the  once  stately 
manses  of  the  dignified  clergy,  there  now  remain 
•entire  but  two — the  North  College  where  the  Dean, 
and  the  South  College  where  the  Sub-Dean  resided. 
The  Bishop's  town  house,  at  one  time  known  as 
Dunfermline  House,  having  been  the  property  of 
the  great  Chancellor,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
now  stands,  a  picturesque  but  melancholy  ruin 
within  the  grounds  of  Grant  Lodge.  It  was  built 
by  Bishop  John  Innes  between  1407  and  1414 ;  was 
inhabited  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  town. 

^  James  Dick  of  Finsbury,  London,  a  native  of 
Forres,  who  left  about  £120,000  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  betwixt  £4000  and  £5000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Aberdeen,  Banfi^, 
and  Moray  shires. — [C]  James  Dick  was  the  son 
of  a  worthy  shoemaker,  leather-merchant,  and  bur- 
gess of  Forres,  whose  house,  a  modest  "but  and 
ben,"  stood  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  Aucher- 
nack  Cottage.  He  left  his  native  parish  in  early 
life  and  went  to  America,  where  he  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  of  which  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£140,000  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above.  The  be- 
quest is  managed  by  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet  in  Edinburgh,  and  each  schoolmaster  in  the 
three  counties  receive/out  of  it  some  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year.  James  Dick  was  born  about  1750, 
and  died  ia  1828.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the 
Council  Chambers  of  the  Town-House  of  Forres. 

*  Andrew  Anderson,  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
Bombay  army,  was  the  lawful  son  of  a  private  sol- 
dier of  the  same  name  (a  native  of  Lhanbryde)  and 
of  Marjory  Gilzean,  the  daughter  of  respectable  pa- 
rents in  the  parish  of  Drainie.  Marjory  was  a  girl 
of  great  personal  attractions,  with  refined  and  well 
marked  features  and  a  profusion  of  lovely  fair  hair. 
But  "sorrow  had  marked  her  for  its  own."  In 
1747 — a  wreck  both  in  mind  and  body — she  returned 
to  Elgin  without  her  husband — why  or  wherefore 
is  not  known — but  with  an  infant  child  in  her  arms 
destined  in  after  years  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
"  Elgin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Youth  and 
and  the  Support  of  Old  Age."  Her  parents,  against 
■whose  consent  she  seems  to  have  married,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  she  was  forced 
to  take  up  her  quarters  amidst  the  ruins  of  Elgin 


Cathedral.  She  selected  the  little  cellar-like  room, 
about  five  feet  square,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lavatory — it  was  the  only  one  that,  at  this  time, 
carried  a  roof — as  the  place  of  her  abode,  convert- 
ing the  piscina  or  stone  basin  in  which  the  priests 
washed  their  hands  before  celebrating  mass,  into  a 
crib  for  her  child,  and  subsisting  upon  the  alms 
of  the  charitable.  Again  and  again  she  was  taken 
away  from  her  dismal  abode  by  kind-hearted 
people  who  received  her  into  their  houses,  but  she 
always  found  her  way  back.  As  for  her  child, 
as  soon  as  it  was  of  a  suitable  age,  it  was  placed 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  Elgin,  where,  in  return 
for  the  most  menial  ofiSces,  it  received  a  gratuitous 
education.  "In  proper  time  the  boy  was  bound 
apprentice  to  an  uncle  by  the  father's  side,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  staymaker  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  St.  Andrews-Lhanbryde."  One 
day  he  left  his  uncle's  house  and  found  his  way  to 
London.  Here  he  got  employment  in  the  workshop 
of  a  tailor  "  who  finding  that  he  wrote  neatly,  and 
had  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  began,  after  some 
time  to  employ  him  as  a  clerk.  He  was  one  day 
commissioned  to  take  home  a  suit  of  clothes  to  a 
military  gentleman,  and  to  grant  a  discharge  for 
the  account.  This  gentleman,  himself  a  Scotsman, 
bore  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  East  Indies."  He  accepted  the  gentle- 
man's offer  to  accompany  him  to  India  as  his  ser- 
vant. "  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  immediately 
after  set  sail  with  the  regiment  in  the  capacity  of 
drummer,  acting  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
previous  arrangement,  as  the  valet  of  his  patron." 
He  rose  step  by  step,  and  at  the  taking  of  Seringa- 
patam  in  1799,  he  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
mentioned  with  honour  in  some  of  the  public  jour- 
nals. It  is  thought  that  his  share  of  the  loot  on  that 
occasion  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  He 
returned  to  Elgin  in  1811,  and  after  residing  for 
some  summers,  first  at  Leuchars,  and  afterwards  in 
the  house  in  the  High  Street  now  occupied  as  the 
offices  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  died  at  his  house 
in  Baker  Street,  London,  on  16th  September,  1S24, 
aged  79.  By  Trust  Deed,  dated  in  1815,  General 
Anderson  assigned  the  whole  of  his  property  both 
heritable  and  moveable  to  Trustees,  "for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  founding  and  endowing  an  Hospital, 
a  School  of  Industry,  and  Free  School,  witliin  the 
burgh  of  Elgin" — the  first  for  the  maintenance  of 
old  men  and  women  above  fiftj'-five  years  of  age ; 
the  second  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
male  and  female  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  and  educate 
them  ;  the  third  for  the  free  education  of  such  male 
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The  salmon  seeks  the  mountain  stream,  from  which  at  first  he  sprang, 
Though  through  the  ocean's  distant  waves  he  may  have  wander'd  lang- 
So  these  good  loons  could  ne'er  forget,  though  they  were  far  away. 
The  gentle  Lossie's  gowan'd  banks,  the  Findhorn,  an'  the  Spey. 

Here's  to  thee,  Morayland,  where  eident  is  the  plough, 
Where  skill  can  make  an  Eden  smile  where  dockens  wudna  grow ; 
The  glory  be  the  Farmer  Club's,^  which  first  Forsyth^  began. 
Coke  o'  the  North,^  the  man  o'  worth,  most  patriotic  man ! 


and  female  children  whose  parents  may  be  in  narrow 
circumstances,  but  still  able  to  maintain  and 
clothe  their  children.  The  magnificent  building 
erected  for  this  triple  purpose,  from  plans  by  Archi- 
bald Simpson,  architect,  Aberdeen,  was  opened  in 
June,  1833.  A  very  interesting  account  of  Marjory 
Gilzean  will  be  found  appended  to  the  Guide  to  the 
Bums  oj  Eltjin  Cathedral.      Elgin,  1887. 

•  P.  78.  Alexander  Gray,  surgeon,  was  the  son  of  an 
Elgin  wheelwright  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  and  Deacon  of  his  In- 
corporation in  1772.  About  1780,  his  son  received  an 
appointment  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the  H.E.I.C.S., 
and  proceeding  to  India,  rapidly  made  a  fortune. 
By  his  will,  dated  at  Calcutta  in  1807  he  left 
£20,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Hospital  in 
Elgin,  and  other  sums  in  succession,  which  ulti- 
mately came  to  £10,000  more.  He  also  left  £3000 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reputed  old  maids  of  the 
burgh,  the  daughters  of  respectable  but  decayed 
families.  He  died  the  same  year  his  will  was  exe- 
cuted. The  Hospital,  which  was  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Gilles))ie  of  Edinburgh,  cost  £6000,  and 
was  built  in  1815. 

^  "  The  Morayshire  Farmer  Club,  which  has 
conferred  so  many  agricultural  benefits  both  on  the 
County  and  with  it  the  Burgh  of  Elgin,  was  com- 
menced on  14th  December,  1798,  and  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  local  society  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. "  The 
minutes  recording  its  formation  run  as  follows  :— 
"  Pearey's  (Inn),  14tli  December.  1798. — A  few 
friends  having  dined  at  Mr.  Pearey's,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  meeting  of  farmers  should  be  held 
monthly  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  mouth  (harvest 
excepted),  beginning  with  Friday,  the  fourth  of 
January  next.  The  company  present  have  sub^^cribed 
to  that  resolution,  and  hope  that  those  to  whom 
this  paper  shall  be  presented  will  also  subscribe 
thereto.  At  the  first  meeting  regulations  for 
forming  the  Society  will  be  proposed.  Signed  by — 
Tho.  Sellar  ;  John  Forsyth,  for  self  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Eobertson ;  Ja.  Duncan,  and  for  Mr.  Gordon, 
Boghead,  and  Mr.  Lawson — John  Gordon,  John 
Lawson  ;  Tnos.  Craig,  and  for  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr. 
Robt.  Young — Robt.  Young,  Robert  Ray  ;  John 
Proctor;  Jas.  M 'William  ;  Alexr.  Russell;  John 
NicoU  ;  Andrew  Pearey  ;  Alexr.  Allan  ;  James 
Tod  ;  A.  Grant,  and  self  and  Mr.  P.  Duff— Pat. 
Duff ;  Isaac  Forsyth  ;  A.  Johnston. 

"Pearey's,  4th  January,  1799. — At  a  meeting  of 


fifteen  of  the  persons  within-mentioned,  they  adopted 
the  following  preliminary  resolutions  : — That  they 
shall  dine  at  Pearey's  the  first  Friday  of  each  month, 
with  the  exception  of  August,  September,  and. 
October,  at  four  o'clock,  and  each  member  to  pay 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  dinner,  whether  present 
or  absent.  The  bill  shall  be  brought  by  Mr.  Pearey 
at  six  o'clock  each  day,  and  the  expense  shall  not 
exceed  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  each  member; 
aud  the  present  minutes  are  signed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Boghead,  as  Prseses  of  the  meeting. 

"They  further  resolve  that  the  within  persona 
shall  be  considered  as  the  constituted  members  of 
the  Society,  and  that  no  new  members  shall  be 
admitted  but  such  as  are  recommended  by  two 
of  the  then  members  at  a  meeting ;  and  the  person 
recommended  shall  be  balloted  for  at  next  meeting, 
and  will  be  admitted,  unless  four  black  balls  are 
against  him  ;  aud  no  ballot  shall  take  place  unless 
there  be  twelve  members  present. — John  Goedon." 
—  Young's  Annals  of  Elgin,  p.  994. 

^  Isaac  Forsyth,  bookseller,  as  true  and  worthy 
a  Morayshireener  as  ever  lived,  was  the  sou  of 
Bailie  Alexander  Forsyth,  merchant  in  Elgin,  and 
of  Ann  Harrold  his  wife,  and  was  born  on  the  12th 
September,  1768.  His  younger  brother  Joseph  was 
the  celebrated  author  of  The  Antiquities,  Arts,  and 
Letters  of  Italy.  He  was  named  after  the  well 
known  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  a  friend  of  his  father,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Elgin.  His 
school  days  ended,  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Angus,  bookseller 
and  stationer.  Returning  to  Elgin  he  set  up  in  the 
same  line,  and  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
most  extensive  business  north  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  the  first  to  establish  a  circulating  library  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  by  his  publication  of  works 
relating  to  Moray  did  much  to  advance  a  knowledge 
of  his  native  county  throughout  the  kingdom.  But 
it  was  as  a  public  man  that  Isaac  Forsyth  has  earned 
for  himself  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen.  As  stated  in  the  text,  he  was  the 
means  of  organising  the  Morayshire  Farmer  Club, 
and — succeeding  Mr.  Alexander  Allan — held  the 
office  of  secretary  for  over  thirty  years.  Himself  a 
farmer,  and  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Haughland  near 
Palmercross,  he  was  one  of  the  deputation  of  the 
Club  which  visited  Norfolk  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Coke  [see  next  note]  to  examine  and  report  on 
that  eminent  agriculturalist's  farms,  then  considered 
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The  farmer's  friend,  the  princely  Duke — the  pride  o'  cot  an'  ha', 
Has  dree'd  his  weird,  an'  Moray  wept  when  he  was  ta'en  awa ; 
Yet  maun  she  own  that  still  she  has  ane  worthy  o'  his  fame. 
An'  Richmond^  is  a  Gordon  true,  in  everything  but  name ! 

Here's  to  thee,  Morayland,  here's  Covesea^  an'  its  "cairds^" — 
The  Witches'- stane,'*  an'  Ministers,  Hell's-hole,*  an'  a'  the  Lairds  : 
The  Doctors,  an'  the  Order  Pot,^  the  Hangman's  Ford'''  an'  a' — 
Thy  Lawyers — plentiful  as  slaes,  or  as  the  hoodie-craw. 


the  best  in  England.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  tlie  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Stotfield  fishermen  who  were 
lost  in  the  disastrous  gale  of  1803;  and  his  exertions 
in  connection  with  the  great  floods  of  1829,  have 
already  been  referred  to  [s^e  ante  p.  32.]  There 
was  nothing  went  on  in  Elgin  which  had  for  its 
object  the  well-being  of  the  community  but  Isaac 
Forsyth  took  a  labouring  oar  in  the  business.  The 
(now  old)  Academy,  the  Museum,  the  walks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lossie,  the  spire  of  the  South  Free 
Church,  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  many  other 
schemes,  have  all  benefited  by  his  aid  and  energy ; 
while  his  kindness  to  the  young,  especially  to  young 
men  beginning  the  world,  was  not  the  least  notice- 
able or  admirable  among  his  many  noticeable  and  ad- 
mirable traits  of  character.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
fine  portrait  of  him,  which  is  now  huug  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  will  readily  recognise  in  his  kindly  and  amiable 
features,  the  benevolent  disposition  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  warm-hearted  of  men,  and  well  deserved 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  He  lived  in  the  house  in  the  High 
Street,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower, 
which  was  erected  in  1634,  and  was  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  "Andrew  Leslie  of  Glen  of  Rothes' 
House."  It  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  N orris 
Maokay.  An  etching  of  it,  as  it  was  in  Isaac 
Forsyth's  time,  will  be  found  in  Rhind's  Sketches,  p. 
55.  Mr.  Forsyth  died  on  19th  May,  1859,  in  the 
91st  year  of  his  age  and  is  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
Churchyard.  A  notice  of  his  career  appeared  in 
the  Mgin  Courant  of  May  20tli,  1859. 

^  P.  79.  George  fifth  Duke  of  Gordon,  whom  Hay  in 
"The  Deeds  of  Glorious  John"  [ante  p.  63],  designated 
"The  Cock  o'  the  North,"  is  here  in  reference  to 
the  patronage  he  extended  tn  a.i;ricuU.ure,  called  its 
"  Coke,"  after  Thomas  William  Wenmau  Roberts 
[b.  1752,  d.  1842],  who,  on  succeeding  to  the 
Leicester  tstates  in  1759,  assumed  the  name  of  Coke. 
He  was  a  great  authority  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Leicester 
of  Holkham,  in  1837. 

^  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  his  uncle,  George,  fifth  Duke  of  Gordon, 
in  1839.  He  died  21st  October,  1860.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  holder  of  the  title. 


in   whose   person    the   Dukedom    of    Gordon   was 
revived  in  1876. 

^  "The  Covesea  caverns,  caves,  and  fissures  are 
so  numerous,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  wanton 
spoiler.  There,  the  violence  of  winds  and  waves  has 
cut  the  softer  parts  of  the  (freestone)  rock  into 
many  fantastic  forms,  resembling  caves,  arches, 
and  pillars.  Those  immediatelj'  west  of  the  village 
of  Covesea,  are  truly  beautiful.  The  descent  to 
them  is  bj'  a  safe  and  gently  sloping  road  to  a 
beautiful  verdant  lawn,  bounded  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  perpendicular  rocks  from  60  to  100  feet 
high,  as  smooth  and  regular  as  the  walls  of  a 
garrison.  The  entrance  to  this  lawn,  through  a 
natural  arch,  its  stately  pillars  and  lofty  alcoves, 
repay  the  trouble  of  visiting  them. " — New  Statistical 
Account  of  Elginshire,  p.  140. 

^  Tinkers,  who  still  make  the  Covesea  caves 
their  temporary  habitation. 

*  It  "lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hawthorn  hedge  which 
bounds  the  south  side  of  the  Elgin  road,  a  little 
further  east  than  the  Episcopal  Chapel." — (Algiers 
Guide  to  Forres,  1887,  p.  24),  and  marks  the  spot 
where  one  of  the  three  witches,  who  were  burned 
in  the  reign  of  King  Duffus,  for  witching  that 
monarch,  is  interred.  The  story  is  told  in  Hollin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  and  is  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  "Macbeth."  "When  the 
adjacent  house  of  Bronte  Place  was  being  erected, 
the  workmen  broke  this  stone  and  had  part  of  it 
built  into  the  wall  ;  but  when  the  town's  people 
discovered  the  depredation,  thej'  being  attached  to 
a  relic  of  bygone  times,  immediately  caused  it  to  be 
replaced  and  clasped  with  iron,  in  which  state  it  is 
still  seen.  The  other  two  stones  have  long  since 
disappeared." — Morayshire  Described,  p.  268.  The 
unhappy  witches  are  said  to  have  been  placed  in 
barrels  and  rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the  Cluny 
Hill.  Where  the  barrels  stopped,  they  and  their 
human  contents  were  burned  and  buried. 

^  At  Covesea. 

^  The  Order  or  Ordeal  Pot  was  a  deep  pool  in  the 
hollow  ground  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cathedral, 
where,  so  late  as  1560,  poor  old  women  suspected 
of  witchcraft  underwent  the  ordeal  of  water.  It  is 
now  filled  up  and  forms  part  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A. 
Morrison's  Nurseries.  A  sketch  of  it  will  be  foond 
in  Bhind's  Antiquities,  p.  60. 

''  A  ford  on  the  Lossie  below  Lossie  Bank  House. 
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Thy  auld  Tolbooths^  are  tumblin'  o'er,  but  say  ilk  Elgin  loon, 
Can  ye  forget  the  Guard-house  fechts,^  the  glorious  fourth  o'  June, 
When  blue  as  blavers  were  our  een,  an'  croons  wi'  eloors  did  ring, 
An'  bonfires  blazed  wi'  loyalty,  an'  George  the  Third  was  King  ? 

Here's  to  thee,  Morayland,  there's  something  in  thy  clime 
That  breathes  the  spirit  o'  the  past — the  hoary  olden  time  ; 
It  flows  from  out  the  foggy  wa's  o'  ruined  ha'  or  keep, 
An'  aften  gies  a  body  thochts  amaist  will  gar  him  weep. 
But  cheer  ye  up,  my  Moray  loons,  or  here,  or  far  awa', 
I've  seen  a  sicht  will  mak'  ye  blithe,  an'  gar  ye  croosely  craw — 
The  Loch  o'  Spynie's  comin'  back,^  an',  spite  o'  sinfu'  men, 
Bullsegs*  will  wave  their  nigger  pows,  an'  geds'''  will  bite  again  ! 

William  Hay  [1838.] 


SIR      ROBERT      O'      GORDONSTOUN.^ 

A   BALLAD. 
Tune—"'  The  Misletoe  Bough." 

0  !  WHA  has  na  heard  o'  that  man  o'  renown — 
The  wizard.  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ? 


1  The  Old  Tolbooth  of  Elgin  stood  in  the  middle 
of  High  Street,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Old  St. 
Giles'  Kirk,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Fountain.  It  was  a  quaint  old  structure,  more  odd 
perhaps,  than  elegant,  and  boasted  a  high  square 
tower  with  steeple,  on  the  bartizan  of  which,  the 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  full  view 
of  the  crowd  passing  up  and  down  the  High  Street. 
It  was  erected  between  1709  and  1717,  replacing  an 
older  structure  (built  about  1605),  which  was 
burned  down  in  1701  by  Robert  Gibson  of  Link- 
wood,  a  lunatic  confined  in  it ;  and  was  removed 
in  1S4.3.  An  etching  of  it  will  be  found  in  RhbvTs 
Sletches,  p.  52.  The  Tolbooth  of  F(nTes,  erected 
in  1700,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Town 
House,  and  was  demolished  in  1839. 

-  Annually  on  the  4th  June,  George  the  III.'s 
birthday,  a  free  fight  took  place  among  the  boys  of 
the  town,  in  connection  with  the  bonfire  which  was 
always  lighted  on  that  aiispicious  anniversary. 
Divided  into  two  parties,  as  they  inhabited  the  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  School  and  Shambles  Wynds, 
each  tried  to  gain  possession  of  the  dry  wood  and 


other  inflammables  which  the  others  had  collected 
for  the  occasion.  The  Guard  House  in  the  old  Jail 
was  the  place  where  the  "Muckle  Cross  gyps"  stored 
their  material,  and  the  siege  of  that  fortress  by  the 
' '  Little  Cross"  loons,  was  always  one  of  the  most 
exciting  incidents  in  the  "  war."  These  fights  may 
possibly  have  been  a  survival  of  the  old  mediteval 
battles  between  the  apprentices  of  the  various 
crafts  ;  and  some  colour  is  lent  to  this  supposition 
by  the  fact  that  at  an  early  period,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  third  party — the  "  craft- croys" — who 
hailed  from  west  of  the  "common  gutter,"  which 
flowed  across  the  High  Street,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  Commercial  Bank. 

*  An  admirable  account  of  the  drainage  opera- 
tions on  the  loch  of  Spynie,  by  which  that  once 
beautiful  and  extensive  sheet  of  water,  which,  in 
1778,  was  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length,  and  co- 
vered a  space  of  2500  acres,  was  converted  into  an 
insignificant  inland  lake,  with  no  commensurate 
advantages  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  it  covered, 
will   be  found  in  Miss  C.   F.   Gordon  Cumming's 
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The  wisest  o'  warlocks — the  Morayshire  chiel, — 

The  despot  o'  Duffus,  an'  frien'  o'  the  Deil ! 

The  man  whom  the  folks  o'  auld  Morayshire  feared- 

The  man  whom  the  fiends  o'  auld  Satan  revered, — 

O  !  never  to  mortal  was  evil  renown 

Like  that  o'  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! — 

What  a  wicked  auld  loon 

Was  this  Morayshire  loon  ! 


"Legend  of  Vanished  Waters, "  in  the  Scottish  Beview 
for  July,  1884. 

^  P.  81.     The  reed-mace  (Typha  latifolia). 

^  P.  81.  Pikes.  They  do  bite  again,  in  a  cha- 
racteristically voracious  manner. 

<'■  P.  81.  Sir  Eobert  Gordon  [whom  Hay,  following 
the  popular  tradition,  though  without  the  slightest 
historical  basis  for  the  assertion,  holds  up  to  the  re- 
probation of  posterity,  in  this  graphic  and  vigorous 
song,  as  a  wizard  and  a  despot,  was  the  third 
baronet  of  Gordonstoun,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Sir  Ludovick,  in  the  estates  and  title,  at  his  death 
in  1656.]  He  received  his  education  partly  in 
Italy,  and  travelled  abroad  during  his  younger 
days.  Hence  he  was  deemed  a  "wizard,"  and  was 
the  terror  of  the  common  people  who  believed 
he  was  familiar  with  Satan.  He  took  pleasure  in 
chemical  analysis,  and  had  a  stove  or  forge  erected 
for  experiments  in  the  lower  storey  of  his  mansion 
house.  He  was  reported  to  have  sat  for  seven  years 
over  the  tire  of  this  forge,  until  he  created  a  sala- 
mander, from  which  animal  he  tortured  unearthly 
secrets.  The  legend  of  Sir  Robert's  death  is  as 
follows  : — For  a  certain  consideration,  Sir  Robert, 
years  before,  had  sold  his  soul  to  Satan  on  such  a 
night  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Hall  horologe.  At  the 
time  appointed  the  fiend  appeared  to  take  possession 
of  his  prize ;  Sir  Eobert,  in  anticipation  of  the  visit, 
had,  by  some  means  caused  the  clock  to  go  half-an- 
hour  slow  ;  and  pointing  to  the  dial,  with  an  oath, 
bade  the  intruder  begone  till  the  hour  came  up. 
Meanwhile  the  Parson  of  Dufi'us — a  boon  companion 
— counselled  the  baronet  to  be  up  and  off  to  the  kirk 
of  Birnie,  assuring  him  if  he  reached  and  set  foot  on 
the  holy  mould  even  of  the  kirkyard,  no  power  in 
hell  could  touch  him.  Sir  Robert  ran  out  and  im- 
mediately pursued  his  way  to  Birnie  by  the  road  at 
the  back  of  Quarrywood  Hill,  thinking  to  out- 
manoeuvre the  tiend,  as  he  would  probably  take  the 
more  direct  way  by  Elgin.  When  he  had  entered 
the  old  road  on  the  west  of  the  Knock  of  Alves,  he 
passed  the  Parson  of  Birnie,  who  was  staggering 
home  from  a  late  meeting  in  Alves,  and  enquired  if 
he  was  on  the  right  road  to  the  kirk  of  Birnie. 
Being  assured  he  was  so,  Sir  Robert  divested  himself 
of  his  coat  and  continued  to  run.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  black  charger  foaming  at  the  mouth,  ridden  by  a 
black  gruesome  looking  figure,  and  accompanied  by 
two  black  hounds,  came  up.  The  rider  accosted  the 
divine,  and  asked  whether  any  person  had  lately 
passed  him.  In  the  trepidation  ot  the  moment,  the 
parson  hiccuped.  No  !   and  the  steed  flew  onwards 


like  an  arrow.  In  a  few  minutes  unearthly  yells 
are  heard  piercing  the  cold  and  silent  air.  The 
minister's  heart-blood  curdled,  and  his  hair  stood 
on  end.  Immediately  the  dim  figure  of  the  "fiend 
and  the  jet  black  horse"  appeared,  and  across  his 
saddle  bow  was  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Robert,  with 
one  hound  hanging  in  his  throat  and  another  in  his 
thigh.  "So,"  said  the  fiend  to  his'  reverence  of 
Birnie,  ' '  you  thought  to  deceive  me,  but  I  have 
not  missed  my  game.  Had  you  told  me  the  truth 
you  would  have  been  skaithless,  but  since  you  Ued, 
prepare  for  a  similar  hunt  by  the  mirk  midnight 
to-morrow."  The  parson  reached  home  in  a  woeful 
agony  of  mind,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  His  wife  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Gordonstoun,  thinking  a  note  from  Sir  Robert 
would  ease  the  mental  anguish  of  her  husband — the 
tidings  returned  were  that  Sir  Robert  was  found 
dead  on  the  preceding  night,  &c.  The  members  of 
the  Presbytery  were  summoned  to  the  manse  of 
Birnie,  and  continued  in  prayer  aU  day.  At  12 
o'clock  at  night  the  sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard, 
and  the  parson  bolted  out  of  the  house,  and  was 
next  morning  found  dead  at  some  distance  in  a 
ditch.  ^[C]  The  few  facts  of  authentic  history 
known  about  Sir  R,obert  are  thus  admirably  sum- 
marised, in  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Young's  Notes  on 
Burghead,  printed  by  him  for  private  circulation  in 
1868: — "Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  third  baronet,  was 
undoubtedly  the  wizard  of  famous  renown,  although 
some  persons  have  supposed  his  son,  the  fourth 
baronet,  to  have  been  that  wonderful  iudividuaL 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1645,  and  appears  to  have 
had  his  education  abroad,  and  probably  studied  at 
some  of  the  Italian  Universities,  where  the  occult 
sciences  were  then  much  cultivated  ;  chemistry, 
astrology,  and  even  necromancy,  with  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  were  greatly  in  vogue  in  the  17th 
century.  That  Sir  Robert  was  a  learned  man  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  writes  of  him 
as  follows  : — '  He  travelled  much  into  foreign 
countries  for  his  improvement,  and  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning  and  knowledge.  He  was  parti- 
cularly skilled  in  mechanics  aud  chemistry,  and 
corresponded  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr. 
Boyle.'  There  must  have  beeu  s:)mething  verj' 
peculiar  in  his  actings  and  mode  of  life,  which  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  country  people,  who 
universally  believed  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
'  black  art.'  The  story  of  his  losing  his  shadow  is 
probably  derived  from  an  oldtr  source — Sir  Walter 
Scott  applies  it  to  a  necromancer  of  the  loth  century 
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The  sun  he  might  shine  in  the  east  or  the  wast, 

But  Sir  Kobert's  wee  body  nae  shadow  could  cast ; 

Langsyne  had  he  lost  it  in  far  foreign  parts, 

When  he  cheated  the  Deil  in  the  school  o'  Black  Arts. 

"  The  hurly-bucJc-out  o'  the  school  is  7)iy  fee," 

Cried  Satan — "  an'  surely  Sir  Robert  is  he." 

"  Look  behin',"  cried  Sir  Eobert,  "  there  tak'  him,  thou  loon  !" 

'Twas  the  shadow  o'  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

What  a  crafty  auld  loon 

Was  this  Morayshire  loon  ! 

How  fiercely  the  furnace  at  Gordonstoun  glows  ! — 

At  Gordonstoun,  famous  for  witches  an'  crows  ! 

Seven  years  hath  Sir  Robert  been  toilin'  wi'  micht, 

Till  a  fiend-salamander  hath  gladdened  his  sicht ! 

"  Hurra  !"  cried  Sir  Robert,  an'  the  creature  cried  "  Here  ! 

Ye  witches  an'  warlocks  o'  Moray  draw  near  !" — 

An'  loud  is  the  din  o'  the  demons  that  own 

Their  master,  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

What  a  terrible  loon 

Was  this  Morayshire  loon  ! 


(see  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  1st),  as  follows : — 
'  He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery  : 
For  when  in  studious  mood  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloistered  hall, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall.' 

The  story  of  Sir  Robert's  crossing  the  loch  of 
Spynie  in  a  coach  with  four  horses,  after  one  night's 
frost,  under  charge  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  is  well 
known.  It  is  very  likely  he  encouraged  a  belief  in 
his  own  marvellous  powers,  as  it  gave  him  a  control 
over  the  people.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  his 
having  sent  a  man-servant  from  Italy,  when  he  was 
resident  there.  The  servant  arrived  at  his  own 
house  of  Draiuie  under  the  cloud  of  night,  and  lay 
beside  a  stack  until  the  morning.  His  wife  came 
out  and  wakened  him  up,  and  having  done  so,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  said,  '  Where  am  I  ?'  The 
answer  was,  '  At  your  own  house  in  Drainie. ' 
'  Wonderful  ! '  he  said,  in  reply,  '  for  I  was  in  Italy 
with  my  master  last  night  !' — thus  conveying  the 
impression  that  Sir  Robert  had  sent  him  through 
the  air  by  a  magic  feat.  The  fires  in  the  laboratory 
at  night  must  also  have  alarmed  the  neighbourhood 
in  that  superstitious  age  ;  in  short,  he  must  have 
made  a  marvellous  impression,  for  until  a  late  date 


the  neighbourhood  of  Gordonstoun,  and  all  around 
the  Michael  Kirk,  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
evil  spirits,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  meet  after 
dusk.  With  all  his  labours  in  the  invisible  world, 
he  attended  well  to  matters  of  a  temporal  kind,  and 
was  a  good  manager  of  his  private  fortune.  He 
purchased  from  the  ancient  family  of  Gumming  of 
Earnside  the  lands  of  Garbity,  Inchberry,  and  Ely, 
and  the  valuable  fishings  in  the  Spey  thereto 
belonging,  which  continued  in  his  successors' 
possession  until  1812,  when  they  were  excambed 
with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  part  of  the  lands  of 
Roseisle.  Sir  Robert  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  11th  Lord  Forbes, 
widow  of  Alexander  Lord  DufFus,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  married  to  John  Forbes  of  Culloden  ; 
second,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  daughter  Lucy  married 
David  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  from  whom  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  tlie  late  .John  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the 
late  Viscount  Canning  are  descended.  Sir  Robert 
died  in  1701,  aged  56,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Michael  Kirk  was  erected  over  his  remains  in  1705." 
The  portrait  in  the  Innes  House  collection  commonly 
alleged  to  be  that  of  the  "  waefu'some  loon,"  is 
probably  that  of  his  son,  Sir  Robert  the  fourth 
baronet,  whose  dour,  litigious,   despotic,  irascible. 
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Far  up  in  the  lift  are  the  sternies  o'  nicht, 

O'er  the  ice-sheeted  Spynie  loch  blinkin'  sae  bricht  ■ 

But  so  tender  that  ice,  that  it  maunna  be  press'd, 

For  it  yields  to  the  wecht  o'  the  waterfowl's  breast. 

But  what  cax'es  Sir  Robert  for  the  ice  or  the  hour  ! 

He's  out  on  the  loch  in  his  chariot  an'  four ; 

An'  it  cracks,  an'  it  rattles,  but  daurna  gang  down — 

Sic  power  hath  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

What  a  venturesome  loon 

Was  this  Morayshire  loon  ! 


Sawney  Phulp  !  Sawney  Phulp  !  thou  coachman  sae  bold, 
Thou  art  het  eneuch  here,  though  the  nicht  it  be  cold  ; 
An'  the  sweat  frae  thy  e'e-brow  is  tricklin'  in  beads  ; — 
But  lookna  behin' — or  thou'rt  meat  for  the  geds  ! 
For  a  legion  o'  witches  are  close  in  thy  wake, 
An'  a  corbie's  behin'  wi'  the  e'e  o'  a  snake ; 
But  wha  is  that  corbie,  wi'  Beelzie's  ain  frown  ?i 
'Tis  a  frien'  o'  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

O  !  that  awfu'some  loon — 

O  !  that  Morayshire  loon  ! 


Twa  cronies,  at  midnicht,  in  Gordonstoun  Ha',^ 

Are  boozin' — an'  mony's  the  bicker  they  draw  ; 

They  drew  an'  they  drank,  an'  were  ne'er  like  to  tire, — 

For  it  fizz'd  frae  their  stamacks  like  water  frae  fire  ! 

That  frien'  o'  Sir  Robert's  is  reverend  to  see 

As  the  Parson  o'  Duffus — but  it  canna  be  he — 


and  thoroughly  ill-conditioned  nature,  being  more  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  conception  of  a  "frien' 
o'  the  Deil"  than  that  of  his  father,  has,  in  all  like- 
lihood been  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  personality  of  the  redoubtable  wizard. 
1  The  story  goes  that  one  winter  night  Sir  Robert 
attended  by  Alexander  Philip,  his  coachman, 
started  in  a  coach  and  four,  to  cross  the  loch  of 
SpjTiie  on  the  ice.  He  told  his  servant  that  the 
apparently  risky  passage  would  be  made  in  safety, 
provided  Sawney  would  sit  steady  and  not  look 
behind  him.     Sawney  obeyed  his  master's  orders 


till  the  vehicle  had  almost  touched  dry  land,  when. 
unable  to  retain  his  curiosity  anj^  longer,  he  turned 
round — and  lo  !  a  big  black  corbie  flew  off  the  back 
of  the  carriage,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  horses 
got  hopelessly  bogged  ! 

-  Gordonstoun  House,  a  quaint,  heavj-,  massive, 
gloomy  building,  in  what  is  popularlj-  described  as 
"the  Dutch  style  of  architecture,"  stands  on  a 
low-lying  level  plain  in  the  parish  of  Drainie,  about 
five  miles  from  Elgin,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  old  castle  of  Duifus. 
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For  a  chaulder  o'  maut  the  drouth  didna  droon 
O'  that  guest  o'  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstouu  ! 
0  !  the  drouth  o'  the  loon — 
"What  a  boozin'  auld  loon  ! 


Sir  Robert  could  drink  like  a  Morayshire  chiel — 

But  a  man  has  sma'  chance  that  would  drink  wi'  the  Deil ; 

Sir  Robert  got  fuddled  ; — when  upstarted  his  guest 

On  all  fours — an'  nicker'd  in  shape  o'  a  beast. 

"  Gee  up  !"  cried  Sir  Robert,  an'  sprang  on  the  back 

O'  that  fierce-lookin'  charger,  so  fiery  an'  black  ; 

An',  bang  through  the  window,  for  Birnie  are  boun' 

The  Deil  an'  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

Losh  !  sic  a  queer  loon 

Was  this  Morayshire  loon  ! 


Like  the  blast  o'  the  North  was  the  speed  o'  their  flicht. 
As  they  thunder'd  alang  through  the  mirk  o'  the  nicht ; 
They  dash'd  thro'  Loch  Spynie,  near  DufFus  strong  keep,^ 
An'  Findrassie's^  echoes  aroused  from  their  sleep  ; — 
They  leap'd  o'er  the  Lossie, — an'  Elgin's  lang  street 
Flashed  fire,  an'  re-echoed  the  trampin'  o'  feet ; — 
An'  the  burghers  cried,  "  Save  us  !  that's  surely  Mahoun, 
Or  that  fearfu'  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

Preserve's  frae  that  loon — 

0  !  that  awfu'some  loon  !" 


1  The  old  castle  of  Dufifus,  now  in  ruins,  stands 
on  an  artificial  mound  on  what  was  once  the  margin 
of  the  loch  of  Spynie,  about  four  miles  north  of  Elgin. 
A  castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected  here  in  the  time 
of  David  II. ,  but  the  present  building  is  probably 
a  century  later.  It  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Freskinus  de  Moravia,  and  "in  later  ages  passed 
to  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  who 
held  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  One 
of  their  servants,  who  only  died  in  1760,  used  to 
teU  of  the  times  when  bonnie  Dundee,  the  celebrated 
Claverhouse,  was  a  guest  in  the  castle,  about  the 
year  1689,  and  how  she  brought  the  claret  from  the 


cask  in  a  timber  stoup,  and  served  it  to  the  guests 
in  a  silver  cup.  She  described  Claverhouse  as  a 
swarthy  little  man,  with  keen  lively  eyes,  and 
black  hair,  tinged  with  grey,  which  he  wore  in 
locks  which  covered  each  ear,  and  were  rolled  upon 
slips  of  lead,  twisted  together  at  the  ends." — "A 
Legend  of  Vanished  Waters,"  by  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon 
Gumming,  Scottish  Revieiv,  July,  1884,  p.  116. 

^  The  estate  of  Findrassie,  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  north  of  Elgin,  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Leslies,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Earls, 
of  Eothes. 
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Sir  Robert  leugh  sair, — an'  his  horse  he  leugh  too, 
When  Birnie's  green  hillocks  now  gladden'd  their  view  ; 
For  loud  was  the  cheerin'  that  greeted  them  there, 
Frae  the  sprites  o'  the  earth,  an'  fiends  o'  the  air. 
There  the  witches  o'  Moray  were  dancin'  wi'  glee, 
'Mid  music  an'  mirth,  an'  loud  revelrie  ; 
For  the  Parson  o'  Birnie  has  put  himsel  doon. 
Preserve's  frae  Sir  Robert  o'  Gordonstoun  ! 

0  !  that  waefu'some  loon  ! 

0  !  that  Morayshire  loon  ! 

William  Hay  [1839.] 


WHEN  THIS  AULD  COAT  WAS  NEW. 

Tune — "  Hey  !  quo'  Bob  and  John." 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new, 

Sin'  syne  'tis  thirty  years.  Sir  ! 
Auld  Elgin  toon  excelled 

Ilk  toon  baith  far  an'  near,  Sir ! 
A  monkish  lookin'  toon, 

Most  reverend  for  to  view,  Sir  ! — 
O  !  'tis  altered  for  the  worse. 

Since  this  auld  coat  was  new,^  Sir ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon, 

A  toon  to  live  an'  dee  in ; 
But  noo  it  is  a  hole. 

Which  few  would  care  to  be  in. 


1  "  Elgin,  the  seat  of  the  Bishopric,  long  retained 
a  strong  impress  of  its  ecclesiastical  origin.  Within 
the  memory  of  some  yet  alive,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  little  cathedral  city  very  unusual 
among  the  burghs  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  There 
was  an  antique  fashion  of  building,  and  withal,  a 
certain  solemn,  drowsy  air  about  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  that  almost  prepared  a  stranger  to 
meet  some  church  procession,  or  some  imposing 
ceremonial  of  the  picturesque  old  religion  The 
town  is  much  changed  of  late.  The  church  of  St. 
Giles,  of  venerable  antiquity,  has  given  way  to  a 


gay  new  edifice.  The  dweUings  of  the  citizens 
have  put  on  a  modern  trim  look,  which  does  not 
satisfy  the  eye  so  well  as  the  sober  grey  walls  of 
their  fathers.  Numerous  hospitals,  the  fruits  of 
mixed  charity  and  vanity,  surround  the  town, 
and  with  their  gaudy  white  domes  and  porticos, 
contrast  offensively  with  the  mellow  colouring  and 
chaste  proportions  of  the  ancient  structure.  If  the 
present  taste  continues,  there  will  soon  be  nothing 
remaining  of  the  reverend  antique  town  but  the 
ruins  of  its  magnificent  Cathedral." — Professor 
Cosmo   Innes,    Preface    to    Rcgistruni  Episcopatus 
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Ilk  house  was  thatched  wi'  strae, 

Or  slate  o'  sober  grey,  Sir  ! 
Where  martin-swallows  found 

A  shelter  nicht  an'  day,  Sir  ! 
Wi'  just  a  single  street, 

Though  backsides^  it  had  two,^  Sir  ! — 
What  a  goodly  town  it  was 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new,  Sir ! 
Elgin  tvas  a  toon,  &c. 

Its  biggins  a'maist  a' 

Turned  their  gables  to  the  street,  Sir  I 
Its  causeway  had  a  "  croon,^" 

For  proud  an'  haughty  feet.  Sir  ! 


Moravkyisis,  p.  25.  In  a  lecture  on  "  Elgin  Past  and 
Present,"  delivered  before  the  Elgin  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society  in  1860,  Professor  Innes  again 
refers  to  this  subject: — "You  know  I  am  a 
profound  lover  of  picturesque  antiquity,  and  as  such 
I  cannot  but  feel  some  indignation  at  the  vulgar 
modernising  which  Elgin  has  undergone  in  our  time. 
If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  ancient 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Giles,  why  place  a  sham 
Greek  temple  in  its  place  ?  The  old  Town  House, 
with  its  heavy  double  forestairs,  and  the  rude  old 
Tolbooth  Tower,  were  perhaps  justly  condemned, 
though  I  loved  their  hoary  quaintness ;  but  what  ill 
had  the  Muckle  Cross  done  that  caused  it  to  be 
ejected  from  the  spacious  street  which  it  adorned  ? 
The  irregular  tall  houses  standing  on  massive  pillars 
and  arcades,  the  roofs  of  mellow  grey  stone,  broken 
picturesquely  with  frequent  windows,  the  tall 
crowstepped  gables,  are  poorly  exchanged  for  the 
prim  and  trim  square  modern  houses  and  shops.  It 
is  not  merely  my  love  of  antiquity,  though  I  confess 
with  a  true  Yankee  poet — 
'I  love  the  memory  of  the  past,  its  pressed  yet  fragrant 

flowers, 
The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  arch,  the  ivy  on  its  towers.' 

Yet,  in  this  matter,  I  would  give  up  the  antique 
and  the  picturesque,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
repudiate  them  in  studying  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
incompatible.  Latterly,  a  somewhat  better  style 
of  architecture  has  sprang  up,  and  to  be  successful, 
the  architects  of  these  later  buildings  only  require 
to  study  the  genius  of  the  place,  to  reflect  that 
Elgin  has  a  peculiar  and  not  ungraceful  style  of 
street  architecture  of  its  own,  capable  of  adaptation, 
I  venture  to  say,  to  all  the  purposes  of  shop  and 
dwelling  house."  The  changes  so  much  reprobated 
have  been  rapidly  progressing  since.  A  war  of 
extermination  appears  to  have  been  waged  with 
everything  bearing  the  impress  of  antiquity.  The 
bow  yetts  and  forestairs  of  the  last  century  have 


been  almost  annihilated.  Even  the  Order  Pot  has 
been  excambed,  and,  under  the  Drainage  Act,  wiU 
speedily  neither  have  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name, 
— and  we  deeply  lament  [adds  the  "  Lintie's"  first 
Editor],  in  common  with  Mr.  Hay,  who,  it  will 
have  been  seen,  is  no  reformer,  that  destructive 
spirit  which  has  dealt  so  severely  with  old  Elgin, 
her  "biggins,"  and  her  possessions. — [C]  It  cannot, 
we  fear,  be  denied,  that  of  late  years,  the  old  senti- 
ment and  traditions  of  "the  little  Cathedral  city" 
have  been  waxing  feebler  and  fainter,  yet  we  venture 
to  think,  they  still  exist,  and,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  municipal  authorities  and 
leading  citizens,  might  yet  be  invoked  with  powerful 
effect  to  increase  the  amenity  of  a  town,  than  which 
few  others  in  Scotland  have  been  more  highly  favoured 
by  nature.  An  able  article  on  the  "  Amenity  of 
Elgin,"  which  appeared  in  the  Ehjin  Courant  on  the 
18th  February,  1887,  advocated  the  establishment 
of  an  association  to  do  for  Elgin  what  the  Cockburn 
Association  has  so  well  done  for  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  We  trust  the  idea  may  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  There  is  still  much  to  improve,  and  also — 
alas  ! — much  to  spoil  in  the  "green  country  town," 
of  which  Hay  sings,  so  regretfully,  in  this  the  last 
song  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society  ever  had 
''  at  his  most  friendly  hand." 

1  "  All  these,  upwhirled  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.,  1.  493-495. 

^  One  of  these  is  now  known  as  South  Street,  the- 
other  as  Blackfriars  Road. 

^  "The  centre  of  the  [High]  Street  had  a  high 
ridge,  in  which  there  were  placed  large  boulder 
stones  called  the  crown  of  the  causeway.  This  line 
of  stones  extended  from  the  West  Port  to  the  Little 
Cross,  and  in  rainy  days  the  public  walked  upon 
this  ridge  of  stepping-stones,  as  forming  the  only 
dry  part  of  the  street." — Young's  Annals  of  Ehjtn, 
p.  269,     The  "croon  o'  the  causey"  was  removed 
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Piazzas^  it  liad  some, 

An'  bow  yetts  not  a  few,  Sir ! 
An'  a  lion  crested  cross,^ 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new.  Sir ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

An'  Thunderton^  upreared 

Its  bartizan  sae  crouse,  Sir  ! 
An'  wailing  ghosts  were  heard 

In  Dr.  Dougal's  house,*  Sir  ! 
Where  deeds  without  a  name, 

That  made  one's  spirit  grue.  Sir ! 
Were  done  ; — but  a'  is  gane, 

Since  this  auJd  coat  was  new.  Sir ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

An'  then  the  Muckle  Kirk,^ 

That  gem  on  Elgin's  brow.  Sir  ! 
O'  cunning  mason- work  ; — 

Alas  !  where  is  it  now,  Sir  ? 
My  ban  upon  ye  a', 

Ye  senseless,  tasteless  crew,  Sirs  ! 
What  have  ye  got  instead, 

Since  this  auld  coat  was  new,  Sirs  ? 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

Ay  !  licht  yer  kirk  wi'  gas. 

Ye  non-obtrusion  sumphs,  Sirs  ! 

Silk  purse  ye  canna  mak' 

O'  lug  o'  sow  that  grumphs.  Sirs  ! 


in  1822,  during  the  Provostship  of  Alexander  Innes. 

^  "  The  houses  on  each  side  [of  the  High  Street] 
were  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  with  high  roofs 
covered  with  grey  slabs,  and  piazzas  in  front,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  arches  supported  by  pillars, 
and  containing  a  paved  court  within." — RldncTs 
Sketches,  p.  34.  Notable  examples  of  this  were  the 
old  Auchry's  House,  near  the  Caledonian  Bank, 
and  the  house  at  Little  Cross,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
given  in  Rhind,  p.  56. 

^  See  ante,  p.  36. 

^  The  ancient  town  house  of  the  Earls  of  Moray ; 


thereafter  of  the  Sutherlands  of  Duffus,  by  whom 
it  was  called  Duffus  House  ;  and  afterwards  of  the 
Dunbars,  who  christened  it  Thunderton  House. 
See  ante,  note  to  p.  76. 

*  Dr.  Alexander  Dougal,  a  well  known  physician 
in  Elgin,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
resided  in  the  Mansion  House  in  the  High  Street  of 
the  old  family  of  Calder  of  Muirton,  erected  1669, 
removed  1821,  to  form  the  street  now  called  Xorth 
Street. 

'  See  ante,  note  to  p.  50. 
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But  where  the  thousand  lichts^ 

Which  a  blaze  o'  splendour  threw,  Sir  ! 
O'er  the  auld  kirk's  pillared  aisles, 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new,  Sir  ? 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &e. 

At  the  great  and  solemn  feast, 

When  the  chandeliers  were  lit,  Sir  ! 
And  visions,  not  of  earth. 

Athwart  our  minds  did  flit.  Sir ! 
0  !  the  true  in  life  is  false, — 

The  false  alone  is  true,  Sir ! 
Then  gie  us  back  the  past. 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new,  Sir ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

The  Chan'ry's  ivied  walls,^ 

Wi'  fog  o'  time  all  hoar,  Sir  ! 
Where  pilgrims  came  to  weep. 

To  worship  and  adore.  Sir ! 
The  sanctities  o'  time. 

Their  mantle  o'er  her  threw.  Sir  ! 
And  precious  was  her  dust. 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new.  Sir ' 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

Even  her,  some  Elgin  Goth 

Most  impiously  did  wish.  Sir  ! 
To  improve  into  a  shed, 

For  fish- wives  to  sell  their  fish.  Sir  I 
He  moans  their  mogganed^  legs, 

Frost  bitten  black  and  blue.  Sir ! 
They  hadna  legs  ava, 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new.  Sir ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 


^  See  ante,  note  to  p.  50.  I       ^  Moggans,    stockings    without    feet,    called    in 

*  See  ante,  note  to  p.  77.  '  Shetland  suckielegs, 
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My  bonnie  Ladyhill, 

Fu'  vauntie  be  thy  looks,  Ma'am ! 
Thy  name  is  linked  wi'  his, — 

The  last  o'  Moray's  dukes.  Ma'am  !^ 
Green  was  thy  gowaned  sward, 

Where  paper-dragons  flew,  Ma'am  ! 
And  litted  eggs  were  row'd. 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new,  Ma'am  ! 
Elgin  luas  a  toon,  &ic. 

Wild  were  the  Lossie's  banks, 

An'  free  the  Gallows  Green,  Sir  ! 
Where  many  a  game  at  "  chow^" 

In  former  days  was  seen,  Sir  ! 
Tam  Spiers,  my  brither, — Tam, 

What  are  they  noo, — say  you.  Sir  ? 
"Trim  as  my  Nanny's  mutch  !" 

Since  this  auld  coat  was  new.  Sir ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

The  Shambles,^  too,  must  feel 

Reform's  relentless  sheers,  Sir  ! — 
That  storehouse  o'  the  stink 

O'  some  twa  huuder  years.  Sir  ! 
In  your  Museum  place 

That  smell,  that  folks  may  view,  Sirs ! 
What  Elgin  noses  were, 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new.  Sirs ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

That  antiquated  thing, 

The  Jail,*  is  going  too.  Sir ! 
It  seems  it  canna  baud 

The  rogues  that  flourish  noo.  Sir  I 


^  On  the  top  of  the  Ladyhill,  a  Tuscan  column, 
80  fpst  high,  was  erected  in  1839  to  the  memory  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Gordon  (see  ante,  p.  63).  This 
was  surmounted  in  1855  by  a  statue  of  the  Duke, 


from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  T.  Goodwillie,  sculptor,  Elgin. 
^  The  game  of  shinty  or  "the  club." 
'  The  Old  Shambles  were  in  Lossie  Wynd. 
■*  See  ante,  note  to  p.  81. 
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'Twas  empty  in  the  days 
O'  honest  men  and  true,  Sir ! 

But  Elgin's  much  reformed} 

Since  this  auld  coat  was  new,  Sir  ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &;c. 

Now,  Shirra  Innes,  Sir  ?■ 

(There's  Moray  blood  in  thee,  Sir  1) — 
If  you're  a  Jail  Commissioner 

(And  such  I  trow  you  be,  Sir  !) 
Step  forth  and  save  that  Jail, 

That  future  times  may  view.  Sir  ! 
What  Elgin  biggins  were. 

When  this  auld  coat  was  new.  Sir  ! 
Elgin  was  a  toon,  &c. 

William  Hay  [1840.] 


THE     BACHELORS     OF     ELGIN.^ 

Tune—''  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 

O  !  THE  wisest  of  men  ne'er  had  told  the  decree, 
"  That  life  is  vexation  and  all  vanitee," 


1  The  Reform  Bill  received  tlie  royal  assent  on 
7th  June,  1832. 

^  Cosmo  Innes,  advocate,  was  Sheriff  of  Moray 
from  June,  1840,  till  2nd  .June,  1852,  wlieu  he  re- 
signed his  ofl&ce  on  being  appointed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Clerks  of  Session.  His  father,  John  Innes, 
was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  estates  of 
Leuchars  and  Dunkiuty,  and  his  grandfather,  Ro- 
bert Innes,  was  a  merch.mt  in  Elgin,  and  lived  at 
the  West  Port — from  which  circumstance  he  was 
familiarly  known  as  Robert  of  the  Port.  Cosmo, 
the  youngest  except  one,  of  a  family  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren, was  born  at  Durris  in  Kincardineshire,  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  of  which  his 
father  had  at  the  time  a  seventy-six  years'  lease. 
He  was  educated  partly  at  the  parish  school  of 
Stonehaven,  and  partly  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  collegiate  career  was  spent  at  Aber- 
deen, Glasgow,  and  Oxford.  In  1822,  he  passed  as 
an  advocate  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and  in  1826  married 
Miss  Rose  of  Kilravock.  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
"In  the  spring  of  1847,  the  season  of  the  failure  of 


the  potato  crop,  occurred  the  serious  meal  riots  in 
Morayshire.  These,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
will  be  remembered  by  many  stiU  alive.  They  were 
only  put  down  by  introducing  part  of  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  into  the  county,  and  by  the  trials  of  the 
rioters,  some  of  the  leaders  of  whom  had  a  sentence 
of  seven  years'  penal  servitude  inflicted  upon  them. 
These  riots,  witli  the  legal  proceedings  following 
upon  them,  gave  the  Sheriff  very  considerable 
trouble." — Young's  Annals  of  Elgin,  p.  520.  Mr. 
Innes,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  antiquarians 
of  his  day,  and  the  author  of  many  works  of  abiding 
interest  and  value,  died  suddenly  at  Killin,  Perth- 
shire, on  21st  July,  1874.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  and  prided  himself  on  his  connec- 
tion, both  by  blood  and  by  ofl&ce,  with  Moray. 

^  The  sly  humour  and  good  natured  satire  of 
this  song,  which  was  written  for  a  ball  given  by 
the  bachelors  of  Elgin  on  the  25th  March,  1831, 
and  which  was  long  remembered  in  the  county,  are 
highly  characteristic  of  its  genial  and  amiable 
author.  It  was  sung  at  supper,  and  deservedly 
met  with  the  warmest  reception. 
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Had  he  ever  known  mortals  so  happy  as  we, — 
The  jolly  old  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 
The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 

Had  he  learned  to  avoid  the  grand  cause  of  all  strife, 
And  instead  of  five  hundred,  had  ne'er  had  a  wife, 
He  had  felt  such  a  thing  as  some  pleasure  in  life. 
Like  the  jolly  old  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 
The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 

Ours  the  roses  of  life,  withouten^  a  thorn 
To  rankle  our  peace  both  at  e'en  and  at  morn ; 
And  sweet  are  the  flowers  that  perfume  and  adorn 
The  path  of  the  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 
The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 

No  termagant  tongue,  so  loud  and  so  glib, 
Dares  rattle  around  us,  or  scold  us,  or  snib ; 
And  our  bones  are  complete, — an  additional  rib 

Would  annoy  the  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 

The  umarried  men  of  the  North. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  heavens,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Like  the  sunbeam  that  flickers  on  tower  and  on  tree. 
We  are  happy,  because  like  them  we  are  free, — 
The  free-living  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 
The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 

We  could  weep  when  we  think  on  the  woes  that  befall 
The  poor  married  serf, — the  bondsman. — ^the  thrall, — 
A  burden  which  never  shall  fetter  or  gall 

The  necks  of  the  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 
The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 


1  Ou  the  authority  of  a  MS.  copy  of  this  song,  in 
Hay's  own  handwriting,  the  present  Editor  has 
substituted  this  archaic  form  of  the  word,  so  largely 


used  liy  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  for  the  words 
"without  e'er"  into  which  it  was  altered  by  the 
"Lintie's"  first  editor. 
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Ask  for  living  examples  of  bliss  ? — then  behold 
Maryhill/  a  good  fellow,  that  never  grows  old; — 
The  elixir  of  life,  and  the  stone  that  makes  gold 
Has  this  hearty  old  bachelor  of  Elgin, — 
This  unmarried  man  of  the  North. 


;0r 


Our  brave,  gallant  Captain,^  stand  up  and  declare 
How  oft  you've  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  fair 
All  their  sighs  and  their  eyes  could  never  ensnare 
The  heart  of  this  bachelor  of  Elgin, — 
This  unmarried  man  of  the  North. 


Captain  Anderson  !  yes  !  we  have  trembled  for  you, 
When  so  many  besieged  you,  so  many  did  woo, 
Yet  still  to  our  creed  you  are  constant  and  true. 
Thou  king  of  the  bachelors  of  Elgin  ! — 
Thou  unmarried  man  of  the  North  ! 


Ask  for  light  on  the  subject ;  behold  Mr.  Jack,^ 
Whom  the  fair  have  bombarded  until  they  looked  black 
For  their  sighings  and  dyings  he  cares  not  a  plack, — 
This  worthy,  good  bachelor  of  Elgin, — 
This  unmarried  man  of  the  North. 


There's  Boghead/ — a  rich  sample  of  bachelor  grain, 
Who  has  reaped  as  he  sowed,  and  has  sowed  not  in  vain  ; 
Pshaw  !  the  sex  are  a  stoch  which  he  eyes  with  disdain, — 

This  jovial  bachelor  of  Elgin, — 

This  unmarried  man  of  the  North. 


'  William  Ynung,  Esq.  of  Burghead,  then  residing 
at  Maryhill  House,  Elgin. 

•  Captain  Anderson  of  Bisliopmill. 


'  John  Jack,  burgess  of  Elgin,  candlemaker  aiiX 
coal  merchant. 

*  Mr.  Macfarlane,  farmer.  Boghead. 
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Drumbain  !^  0,  Drumbain  !  many  beauties  despond 
Since  thou  art  so  cruel,  and  they  are  so  fond — 
Yes  !  bid  them  begone  to  the  back  of  beyond. 
Thou  glorious  bachelor  of  Elgin  ! — 
Thou  unmarried  man  of  the  North  ! 


Our  Findrassie^  loves  all  the  daughters  of  man 
Too  much  as  a  whole,  e'er  to  buckle  with  one ; 
And  his  life  he  will  end  as  his  life  he  began, — 

The  merriest  bachelor  of  Elgin, — 

The  unmarried  man  of  the  North. 

Dare  slander  our  creed  e'er  impugn  or  besmirch, 
When  possessed  by  an  orthodox  son  of  the  Church  ? — 
Thou,  Drainie  !^  wilt  ne'er  leave  thy  friends  in  the  lurch,- 
High  priest  of  the  bachelors  of  Elgin — 
Thou  unmarried  man  of  the  North  ! 

Few  wooers  with  thee,  Mr.  Forbes,*  might  cope, 
If  thy  Church  would  permit  the  poor  ladies  to  hope  ; — 
Ever  bless'd,  ever  prais'd,  ever  lauded  the  Pope, 
That  thou  art  a  bachelor  in  Elgin — 
An  unmarried  man  of  the  North  ! 

Mr.  Duff,^  and  Newmill,*^  and  Pitgaveny,'^  beware 
Of  each  smile,  of  each  look,  of  each  word  of  the  fair ; 
They  speak,  and  they  look,  and  they  smile  to  ensnare 
The  hearts  of  the  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 
The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 


1  Mr.  Anderson,  farmer,  Drumbain. 

-  Colonel  Grant  of  Findrassie — see  ante,  p.  38. 

^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Rose,  parish  minister  of 
Drainie.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  51. 

■*  John  Forbes,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Elgin — an 
excellent  scholar,  an  accomplished  man,  a  liberal 
Christian,  and  a  general  favourite  in  the  community 
— was  born  at  Glackan  of  Glenconlas,  Strathavon, 
on  the  27th  December,  1791,  was  educated  at  the 
Scots  College  at  Valladolid,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1815,  and  died  very  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart 
in  1856. 

^  Patrick   DufF,    joint   town-clerk   from    1782   to 


1821,  and  sole  town-clerk  from  1821  to  1861,  died 
in  April,  1861,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  probity,  of  admirable  business  qualities, 
and  was  universally  and  deservedly  respected. 

^  Captain  James  Stewart  of  Lesmurdie  and 
Newmill,  was  a  son  of  Major-General  Francis 
Stewart.  His  first  commission  was  in  the  47th 
regiment,  and  with  it  he  saw  much  ser\-ice  in  Ava 
during  the  Burmese  war.  In  1832  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  96th  regiment,  and  died  at  his 
house  Friars'  Park,  Elgin,  on  the  20th  December, 
1874, 

''  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Brander  of  Pitgaveny, 
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Could  your  hearts  e'er  be  changed,  there  are  liere  laughing  eyes, 
Whose  lightning  might  dazzle  the  minds  of  the  wise, 
And  whose  charms  might,  alas !  convince  and  advise 

The  sturdiest  bachelors  of  Elgin, 

To  become  married  men  of  the  North. 

But  our  wills  are  resolved,  as  the  counsels  of  Fate, 
That  no  Jessie,  or  Jeanie,  or  Judy,  or  Kate, 
Though  great  the  tempation,  shall  alter  the  state 

Of  the  jolly  old  bachelors  of  Elgin, — 

The  unmarried  men  of  the  North. 

William  Hay  [1831.] 


the  only  one  of  the  bachelors  referred  to  in  this  song 
who  married,  was  bora  in  1792.  As  a  young  man 
he  served  with  his  regiment — the  42ad — in  Spain, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corufia,  on  16th 
January,   1809,  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his 


life.  He  was  subsequently  wounded  at  Waterloo, 
and  after  having  been  on  half-pay  for  some  years, 
sold  out  of  the  army  in  1828.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brander  died  on  26th  March,  1854,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two. 


THE  END. 


TO 
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Adatn,  LL.D.,  Alexander,  Rector  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  47. 

—  George,  Clerk  in  the  Sasines  Office,  Re- 

gister House,  Edinburgh,  46,  47. 

—  James,  farmer,  Monaughty  and  Manbeen, 

46,  47. 

—  Robert,  City  Chamberlain  of  Edinburgh, 

8,  16,  46,  47. 
Adams,  James,  "  Kilbadie,"  39. 
Alexander  II.,  founder  of  Pluscarden  Priory, 

77. 

—  III.,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  36. 

—  Donald,  painter,  28,  52,  75. 

Allan,  Alexander,  secretary  to  Morayshire 
Farmer  Club,  79. 

—  Robert,  a  member  of  the  first  Committee 

of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society, 
and  Croupier  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  1827,  46. 

—  James,  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 

Marriages,  Elgin,  8. 

Algie's  Guide  to  Forres,  80. 

Annals  of  Elgin,  22,  36,  51,  52,  55,  66,  60, 
61,  76,  79,  87,  91. 

Anderson,  Andrew,  founder  of  Elgin  Insti- 
tution, 78. 

—  Councillor  James,  Mossbrae,  Elgin,  8. 

—  Captain,  Bishopmill,  93. 

—  Mr.,  farmer.  Drum  bain,  94. 

—  John,  rector  of  Elgin  Academy,  18. 

—  James,  sen.,  a  member  of  the  first  Com- 

mittee of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire 
Society,  46. 

—  Mrs.,  Arradou],  76. 
Apology,  the,  by  Alex.  Bruce,  43. 
Appeal  to  the  Bards  of  Forres,  16. 
Archibald,    10th  Bisliop  of  Moray,  at  Kin- 

neddar,  77. 
Assembly  Rooms,  Elgin,  80. 


Auchry's  House,  Elgin,  88. 
Auld  Familiar  Faces,  66. 

Bachelors  of  Elgin,  a  song,  91. 
Backsides  of  Elgin,  87. 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  51,  62,  77. 
Barron,  Alexander,  painter,  46,  47. 

—  John,  a  member  of  the  first  Committee  of 

the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society  and 
Croupier  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of 
1826,  1834,  1835,  and  1843,  46,  47,  48. 
Batchen,  John,  auctioneer,  Elgin,  75,  76. 

—  Epitaph  on,  76. 

Begg,  James,  house  painter,  Elgin,  52. 
Bell,  the  Ronnell,  Birnie,  29. 
Bench  and  Bar,  14. 
Benedictines,  or  White  Monks,  77. 
Benrinnes,  a  mountain  in  Banffsliire,  72. 
Billings'  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  27. 
Bishop  o'  Moray,  John  Shanks,  28,  38,  42. 
Black,  James,  Provost  of  Elgin,  8. 
Black  Hole,  Inverurie,  23. 

—  Old  Tolbooth,  Elgin,  57. 
Blacksmiths'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50,  51. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edinburgh,  19. 
Blair,  a  cripple  shoemaker,  Elgin,  39. 
Blasted  Heath,  Forres,  17. 

Blencher,  Robert,  one  of  the  Glovers'  Incor- 
poration, 51,  55. 
Blenshall  or  Blenshard,  Robert,  55. 
"  Blin'  Jamie,"  the  thief,  Forres,  24,  25,  46. 
"  Blin'  Jamie's"  muckle  nail,  25,  46. 
Bonnie  land  o'  Moray,  20. 
Boyle,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  82. 
Braemou'  Well,  Hopeman,  29. 
Brander,  Alexander,  Springfield,  banker. 

—  A.  Cosmo,  printer,  Elgin,  8,  75. 

—  Lieutenant-Colonel  James,  Pitgaveny,  94. 
British  Linen  Company's  Bank,  51. 
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Brodie,  John  Clerk,  Chairman  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Moray- 
shire Society  of  1842  and  1846,  46,  47. 

Brown,  George,  a  member  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire 
Society,  46. 

—  George,  Linkwood,  18. 

■ —  General  Sir  George,  18. 

—  Miss  Helen,  Linkwood,  72. 

Bruce,  Alex.,  S.S.C,  Chairman  in  1827,  and 
Croupier  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of 
the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society  of 
1828,  1829,  1834,  1846,  43,  45,  46,  48. 

BuUsegs  in  Spynie  Loch,  81. 

Burghead,  Notes  on,  by  R.  Young,  82. 

Burnet,  "  Bishop,"  an  innkeeper  in  Elgin,  42. 

"  Burnet's  Omnibus,"  by  William  Hay,  42. 

Burr  (Barr),  Lord,  bishop  of  Moray,  35,  42, 

Cairds  in  Covesea  Caves,  80. 
Calder  of  Muirton,  88. 

—  James,  "  Scravie,"  23,  50,  55, 
Caledonian  Bank,  Elgin,  88. 
Calif er  Stone,  Forres,  16. 

Cameron,  Capt.  Alexander,  of  Balvenie,  76. 

—  Patrick,  Sheriff-Substitute,  Elgin,  76. 
Canning,  Viscount,  83. 

Capitolians,  41. 

Carmichael,  Robert,  "  Feel  Bobbie,"  26,  53. 

Carpenters'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  51,  56. 

Castle  of  Duffus,  85. 

Cathedral,  Elgin,  27,  28,  35,  52,  60,  78. 

—  Great  Tower  falls,  60. 
Causey,  the  Ci'oon  of,  87. 
Cemetery,  Forres,  17. 

Charles  I.  erected  Muckle  Cross,  36. 
Chan'ry  and  Chan'ry  Kirk  o'  Elgin,  27,  35, 

37,  42,  77,  89. 
Cicerone  o'  Elgin,  36,  38,  40,  63. 
Chan'ry 's  ivied  walls,  89. 
Chapter  House,  Elgin  Cathedral,  37,  61. 
Chow,  a  game,  90. 
"  Christopher  North,"  15,  19, 
Church  of  St.  Giles,  50,  86. 
Citadel  of  Inverness,  77. 
Clark,  Willie,  "  Feel  Clarkie,"  26. 


Cluny  Hills  of  Forres,  58,  65,  68. 

Cluny  Hills  and  Tower,  17. 

Cockburn  Association,  Edinburgh,  87. 

Cockburn,  Lord,  28. 

"  Coke  of  the  North,"  Duke  of  Gordon,  63, 

79,  80. 
Coke,  Mr.  T.  W.,  79,  80. 
Commercial  Bank,  Elgin,  78. 
Committee  of  Morayshire  Farmer  Club,  79. 

—  of  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society,  46. 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  28. 
Council  Chambers,  Town-House,  Fon-es,  78. 
Covesea,  the  Caves  of,  80. 

"  Craft  croys,"  81. 
Craigellachie,  44. 
Culbard,  Alexander,  55. 

Camming,  George,  W.S.,  editor  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Lintie,"  7,  16,  17. 

—  John,  banker,  Forres,  16. 

—  Mrs.,  Logie,  19. 

—  Miss  C.  F.   Gordon  on  Loch  Spynie  and 

Duffus  House,  81,  85. 

—  Sir  William,  16. 

Cunninghame,  John,  Sheriff  of  Moray,  Chair- 
man at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the 
Edinburgh  Morayshii'e  Society  of  1834 
and  1835,  46. 

Cutty  stool,  55. 

Dabberlicks  (Laminaria  esculenta),  9,  77. 
David  I.,  founder  of  Kinloss  Abbey,  77. 
"  Davie's  Tower,"  Spynie  Castle,  77. 
"  Davie  Dow,"  James  Simpson,  sub-editor  of 

the  Elgin  Courier,  30. 
"  Dean's  Seat,"  Forres,  58. 
Dear  Moray  land,  68. 
Deeds  o'  glorious  John,  60. 
Dick,  James,  Finsbury,  London,  78. 

—  Educational  Bequest,  78. 

—  Portrait  in  Forres,  78. 
Dog  Cormie,  Elgin,  30. 
Douglas,  S.S.C,  R.  M.,  8,  47. 

—  Sir  Robert,  82. 

Drainage  operations  on  Loch  Spynie,  81. 
Dr.  Dougal's  House,  88. 
Drummond,  the  Master  of,  35. 
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Duffiis  Castle,  by  Miss  Gordon  Gumming,  85. 

DuflFus  House,  88. 

Duff,  M.D.,  Dr.  George,  Elgin,  8. 

—  Patrick,  town-clerk,  Elgin,  94. 

—  Captain,    proprietor    of    Miltonduff,    Bar- 

muckity,  and  Bilbohall,  53. 

Duke  of  Portland,  83. 

Duke,  "  The  Cock  o'  the  North,"  Duke  of 
Gordon,  63. 

Dunbar,  Sir  Archibald,  fifth  baronet  of  North- 
field,  52,  62. 

—  Archibald,  of  Thunderton,  76. 

—  Captain,  of  Sea  Park,  8. 

Duncan,  the  King's  eroj^ty  coffin,  40,  41,  62. 

Earls  of  Moray,  town  house,  88. 
Edinburgh  Morayshire  Club,  8,  47. 
Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society,  8,  16,  18,  43, 
45,  46,  47,  58,  87. 

—  Rise  and  Progress  of,  45. 

—  First  Committee,  46. 

—  Minute  Book,  33. 

—  Chairmen  and  Croupiers,  46. 

—  Amalgamation  with  Edinburgh  Mechanics' 

Society,  47. 
Edinburgh  Morayshire  Mechanics'  Society,  8, 

45,  46. 
Edinburgh  and   Leith   Orkney   and  Zetland 

Society,  46. 
Edward  I.,  resided  in  Kinloss  Abbey,  77. 

—  George,  sen.,  town's  drummer,  22. 

—  George,  jun.,  town's  drummer,  22. 
Elchies  House,  Elgin,  74. 

Elder,  James,  one  of  the  Glovers'  Incorpora- 
tion, 51,  55. 

—  "  Nonny,"  wife  of  Tam  Spiers,  23. 
Elgin  and  Forres  and  a',  a  song,  21. 
Elgin  and  Forres  for  aye,  a  song,  17. 
Elo-in,  17,  70,  86. 

—  Institution,  78. 

—  Museum,  7,  24,  80,  90. 

—  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  45,  87. 

—  the  amenity  of,  87. 

Elgin   Literary   Magazine,   notice   of    "  Mad 

Watson,"  24,  and  Braemou'  Well,  29. 
Elgin  Fast  and  Present,  by  Sheriff  Innes,  87. 


Elgin  Museum,  a  View  of,  with  the  "  Garb" 
in  the  foreground,  24. 

—  once  Babylon,  40. 

—  Muckle  Kirk,  9,  30,  50,  51. 

—  Trades'  Lofts  in,  50. 
Elgin  Courier,  30,  42. 

Elgin  and  Morayshire  Courier,  19. 
Elgin  Courant  ami  Courier,  16,  87. 
Elizabeth  Dunbar,  only  davighter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  83. 
Ephemera,  an  Elgin  Magazine,  19. 
Erskyn,  Lord  Thomas  de,  35. 
Euphame,  Countess  of  Ross,  36. 

Falconer,    "  Meggie,"    mother    of     "Willie" 
Hay,  18. 

—  Colin,  Bishop  of  Moray,  77. 

"Feel  Robbie,"  Robert  Carmichael,  26,  53. 
"  Feel  Clarkie,"  William  Clark,  26. 
Ferguson's  Hotel,  Edinbiirgh,  45. 
Fife,  the  Earl  of,  35,  51. 
Findrassie,  the  estate  of,  85. 

—  Colonel  James  Grant  of,  38. 
Findhorn,  the,  17,  21,  34,6.3,  64,65,  67,68,  70. 
Flood  of  1829,  32,  47. 

Forbes,  John,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Elgin, 
94. 

—  John,  of  Culloden,  83. 
Forres,  16,  17. 

• —  Bards,  Appeal  to,  16. 

Forres  Gazette,  16. 

Forsyth,  Alexander,  merchant,  Elgin,  79. 

—  Isaac,  bookseller,  Elgin,  27,  32,  41,  79. 
• —  Joseph,  brother  of  Isaac,  79. 
Forteath,  Alexander,  of  Newton,  27. 

—  Miss  Isabella,  72. 

—  of  Newton,  27. 
Fortress  of  Kinneddar,  77. 
Eraser,  Alexander,  "  Horner,"  58. 

—  Alexander,  tailor,  Forres,  "  Blin'  Jamie's" 

father,  25. 

—  James,  "Blin'  Jamie,"  25,  26,  46. 
Freskinus  de  Moravia,  85. 

Gallows  Green,  Elgin,  22,  90. 
"Garb,"  George  King,  24,  41. 
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Gatherer,  John,  curator  of  Elgin  Museum,  7. 
"Gawkie,"  30. 

Geds,  pikes,  in  Loch  Spynie,  81. 
George  III.,  birthday  of,  81. 
Gibb,  Henry  M.,  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  43. 
Gilzean,  Marjory,  mother  of  General  Ander- 
son, 78. 
Gillespie,  architect,  Edinburgh,  79. 
Glovers'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50,  51. 
Goodwillie,  Thomas,  sculptor,  Elgin,  90. 
Gordonstoun  House,  84. 
Gordon,  Duke  of,  63,  90. 

—  Monument  on  Ladyhill,  to  last  Duke  of,  90. 
.George,  fifth  Duke  of  Gordon,  79. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.,  Birnie,  7,  18,  26,  27  51,  52. 

—  John  Thomson,  Sheriff  of  Midlothian,  and 

Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire 
Society's  dinner  of  1839,  and  Croupier  at 
the  dinners  of  1837,  1842,  and  1844,  16. 

—  John,  farmer,  Boghead,  79. 

—  Sir   Ludovick    of    Gordonstoun,    second 

baronet,  82. 

—  Sir  Robert,  of  Straloch,  21. 

—  Sir  Robert  of  Gordonstoun,  third  baronet, 

82. 

—  Sir  Robert  of  Gordonstoun,  fourth  baronet, 

82,  83. 
Gordonstoun,  Sir  Robert  of,  a  ballad,  81. 
Glovers'  Minute  Book,  55. 
Gray,   Alexander,    surgeon,    H.E.I.C.S.,    the 

founder  of  Gray's  Hospital,  79. 
Grant,  Colonel,  of  Findrassie,  38,  94. 

—  Robert,  Kincorth,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society's  dinners 
of  1831,  1833,  1837,  1845,  and  Croupier 
at  the  dinners  of  1830  and  1841,  46,  47. 

—  Lewis  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Seafield,  74. 

—  William,  Forres,  8. 

• — ■  Rev.  Mr.,  Elgin,  joint  author  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Province  of  Moray,  41. 

—  of  Grant,  Sir  James,  74. 
Great  Tower  of  the  Cathedral,  60. 
Grammar  School  of  Elgin,  78,  79. 
Grantown,  Strathspey,  24. 

Grig,  "William,  Esq.  of  Lingieston,  Chairman 
at  the  first    dinner    of   the    Edinburgh 


Morayshire  Society  of  1825,  and  Croupier 

in  1833,  46,  49. 
Guardhouse  fechts  in  Elgin,  4th  of  June,  81. 
Guildry  or  Merchants'  Loft,  St.  Giles  50. 

Haggis  dinner  graced,  9,  44. 
Hangman's  Ford,  Elgin,  80. 
Hardmuir,  16. 

Harrold,  Ann,  wife  of  Bailie  Alexander  For- 
syth, 79. 
Hay,  Harry,  sheriff-ofiicer,  Elgin,  18. 

—  William,  Laureate,  7,  15,   18,  19,  31,  34, 

42,  43,  46,  47,  48,  50,  58,  63,  64,  68,  72, 
75,  76,  80,  81,  86,  91,  95. 

—  William,  of  Lochloy,  61. 
Helgy,  the  Norseman  warrior,  17. 
Hell's-hole,  one  of  the  Caves  at  Covesea,  80. 
Henry,  James,  merchant,  Elgin,  63. 
Heritors'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50. 
Hogg,  Mr.,  portrait  painter,  75. 

Holland  ship  and  crew,  60. 
HollingshecT s  Chronicle,  80. 
"  Horner,"  Alexander  Eraser,  68. 
Horsburgh,  painter,  Edinburgh,  45. 
Hydropathic  Institution,  Forres,  58. 

Innes,  Alexander,  grocer,  Provost  of  Elgin, 
75,  88. 

—  Alexander,  "  Mad  Innes,"  24,  26. 

—  Cosmo, -Sheriff  of  Moray,  Chairman  at  the 

anniversary  dinners  of  the  Edinburgh 
Morayshire  Society  of  1840,  1841,  and 
1844,  20,  46,  86,  87,  91. 

—  Hon.  Robert,  37. 

—  John  B.,  47. 

—  of  Invermarkie,  61. 

—  John,  father  of  Cosmo  Innes,  91. 

—  Mrs.,  "  White  Horse"  Inn,  43,  74,  75. 

—  Mrs.,  Portrait  of,  by  Hogg,  lithographed 

by  J.  Stiven,  75. 

—  Mrs.,  Willie  Hay's  second  mother,  75. 

Jack,  John,  candlemaker  and  coal  merchant, 

93. 
Jail,  the  old,  Elgin,  81,  90. 

—  the  old,  Forres,  25. 
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Jamie  Mill's  tweetles,  24. 
John,  Earl  of  Moray,  83. 

Kay,  Alexander,  landscape  painter,  43,  46. 
Keith,  Lord  William  de,  35. 
"Kilbadie,"  James  Adams,  39. 
Kinneddar,  Fortress  of,  77. 
King,  Duncan,  41. 

—  George,  "  the  Garb,"  24,  41. 

—  Charles  I.,  36. 

—  Duncan,  Elgin,  40,  41,  62. 

—  George,  the  Elgin  Apollo,  41. 

—  Robert  II.,  35. 
Kinloss  Abbey,  77. 
Ejiock  o'  Braemoray,  72. 
Knock  of  Alves,  27. 

Ladyhill,  Royal  Fort  on,  17,  24,  68,  90. 

Laigh  o'  Moray,  21. 

Laing,  William,  deacon  of  the  Shoemakers' 

Incorporation,  54. 
Laird  of  Lethen,  77. 
Lamb,  John,  shoemaker,  54. 
Lang  Stane,  Forres,  17. 
"Lanthorn  of  the  North,"  27. 
Lauder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  27,  36. 

—  Moray  Floods,  1829,  32. 

Lawson,  John,  Esq.  of  Chapel  town,  75. 
Legeiid  of  Vanished  Waters,  by  Miss  C.  F, 

Gordon  Cumming,  81,  85. 
Leslie,  Bishop  of  Moray,  20. 

—  Andrew,  Glen  of  Rothes  House,  80. 

—  Rev.    William,    St.   Andrews    Lhanbryd, 

author  of  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Province  of  Moray,  and  joint  author 
of  the  Survey  of  the  Province  of  Moray, 
41. 

Leslies,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  85. 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  one  the  first  Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society,  46. 

Lintie  o'  Moray,  7,  16,  87. 

Little  Cross  of  Elgin,  36,  81,  87,  88. 

"Little  Isaac" — Antiquities  of  Moray,  41. 

Little  Kirk  of  Elgin,  51. 

Loch  of  Spynie,  77,  81,  84,  85. 


Lofts  in  the  Muckle  Kirk,  50. 

Longmore,  Adam  C,  Croupier  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Moray- 
shire Society  of  1839,  46,  47. 

Lossie  banks,  90. 

—  river  of,  21,  34,  44,  63,  64,  65,  67,  68,  80,, 

81,  85,  90. 

—  the  ancient  Euphrates,  40. 

Lyle,  Jessie,  landlady  of  the  Gordon  Arms,  44. 

Macbeth  and  the  Witches,  28. 

Macdonald,  P.,  bookseller,  Elgin,  24. 

Macfarlane,  farmer.  Boghead,  93. 

Macinnes,  James,  S.S.C.,  Croupier  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
Morayshire  Society  of  1838,  46,  47,  71, 
72. 

Mackintosh,  Convener,  Elgin,  8. 

Mackay,  Dr.  J.  W.  Norris,  The  Tower,  80. 

Mackenzie,  F.  Calvert,  solicitor,  Forres,  8. 

—  Colonel  Lennox  Eraser,  71. 

—  Hugh  J.,  C.E.,  Elgin,  52. 

—  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Shetland,  8. 
"  Mad  Chalmers,"  25,  26. 

"  Mad  Innes,"  Alexander  Innes,  24,  26. 
"  Mad  Russell,"  William  Russell,  26. 
Magistrates'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50. 
Maidens  of  Moray,  a  song,  69,  70,  71. 
Manbeen,  Ram's-horn  Mull,  45. 
Margaret,   daughter  of    William    11th   Lord 

Forbes,  83. 
Market  Green,  Elgin,  23. 
Mar,  Lord  of,  35,  37. 
Martin,  Andrew  Downie,  59,  71,  74. 
Mary  well,  Elgin,  22. 

—  near  Orton,  22. 
Medwin,  Lord,  33. 
Melrose  Abbey,  77. 
Michael  Kirk,  Drainie,  83. 
Mill,  Jamie,  24. 

Miller,  James  D.,  editor  of  Forres  Gazette,  8, 

16. 
MiltonduflF,  near  Elgin,  44. 
Minister's  Bell,  St.  Giles'  Church,  52. 
Mogganed  legs,  89. 
Moray,  Bishop  Andrew,  60. 
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Moray,  the  climate  of,  21. 

—  Regent's  order,  60. 

—  the  Earl  of,  51. 

—  the  LaigK  of,  21. 

—  the  land  of,  20. 

—  Lasses,  63. 

—  smiling  plains  of,  68. 

Morayshire  Described,  J.  &,  W.  Watson,  80. 

—  Farmer  Club,  27,  79. 

—  Society,  63. 
Moray  Firth,  77. 

—  Floods  of  1829,  32,  47,  80. 

—  Loons,  9. 

—  Loon's  Farewell,  22. 
Morayshireener,  16,  20,  31,  45,  58,  79. 
More,  Esq.,  Stephen,  67. 
Morriston  Braes,  near  Elgin,  22. 
"Muckle  Cross  gyps,"  81. 

Muckle  Cross  of  Elgin,  27,  36,  87. 
■ —  Cross,  supposed  to  be  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  36. 

—  Kirk,  Elgin,  9,  30,  50,  51,  55,  58,  88,  89. 

—  Pulpit,  now  in  Pluscarden,  5L 
Murray,  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee  of    the    Edinburgh    Morayshire 
Society,  46. 

Museum,  The  Elgin,  7,  24,  80,  90. 
Mutch,  Jean,  30. 

Nairn,  16. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  jawbone,  40. 

Nelson's  Tower,  Forres,  58. 

Neiv  Statistical  Account  of  Elginshire,  58,  72, 

80. 
Nicol,  Bailie  John,  grocer,  Elgin,  8. 
"Nonny"  Elder,  Tam  Spiers  wife,  23. 
Notes  on  Burghead,  by  R.  Young,  82. 

Old  Tolbootli  of  Elgin,  81. 

—  of  Forres,  81. 

—  Trades'  Hall,  Elgin,  42. 
Order  Pot,  near  Elgin,  27,  80,  87. 
Our  Fatherland,  a  song,  31. 

Our  Native  Land,  a  song,  65. 
Our  Boyhood's    Home  beyond   the    Spey,   a 
song,  72. 


Panns  Port,  78. 

Paparap,  41. 

Parish  Church,  Elgin,  36. 

—  of  St.  Giles',  87. 

"  Parkie,"  Alex.  Smith,  bellman,  52. 
Parson  of  Birnie,  82,  86. 

—  of  Dufiiis,  82. 
Pasta,  Madam,  20. 

Paterson,  Dr.  Robert,  H.E.I.C.S.,  18. 
Peat  futherers,  29. 

—  The,  a  song,  30. 

Penny  Wedding,  by  John  Grant,  29. 
Peterborough,  Earl  of,  91. 
Philip,   Alexander,  jeweller,  Edinburgh,   46, 
48. 

—  Alexander,   coachman  to  Sir   Robert   of 

Gordonstoun,  84. 
Phoenix,  Alexander  Innes,  Provost  of  Elgin, 

75. 
Piazza  Houses  on  High  Street,  88. 
Poetical  Epistle  from  John  Shanks,  38. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  76. 
Priory  of  Pluscarden,  51,  77. 

—  of  Urquhart,  77. 
Province  o'  Moray,  17. 

Quarrywood  Hill,  82. 

RafF,  James,  Forres,  57. 

Regent  Moray's  troops,  60. 

Registrum   Ejnscopatus  Moraviensis,  20,  35, 

86. 
Rhind,  Dr.  William,  7,  48. 

—  Sketches  of  Moray,  29,  52,  53,  56,  57,  61, 

76,  80,  81,  88. 

—  Recollections  of  William  Hay,  19,  20. 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke  of,  80. 
Robert  IL,  35. 

Roberts,  Thomas  William  Wenman,  80. 

Robertson,  George  Brown,  Chairman  at  the 
anniversary  dinners  of  the  Edinburgh 
Morayshire  Society  of  1829  and  1830, 
and  Croupier  at  the  dinners  of  1838, 
1840,  18i5,  18,  20,  35,  37,  46,  49,  63. 

Robertson,  William,  M.D.,  47. 

Rose,  Captain,  of  Seapark,  16. 
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Rose,  Miss,  of  Kilravock,  91. 

—  Rev.  Dr.  Richard,  Drainie,  52,  94. 
Ross,  Euphame,  Countess  of,  36. 
Ronnell  Bell,  the,  29. 

Rudfliman,  A.M.,  Jacob,  of  Marischal  College, 

Aberdeen,  19. 
Russell,  William,  "Mad,"  26. 
Rust  or  Roust,  precentor,  56. 

Sailor's  Tower,  Forres,  59. 

"  Sandie"  Simpson,  town  oiRcer,  22. 

"  Sandy"  Paul,  30. 

Scantack — a  fishing  line,  41. 

School  Wynd,  81. 

Scott,  David,  of  Scotstarvet,  83. 

—  James,  "  Scottie,"  57. 

—  Sir  Walter,  82. 
Scottish  Review,  82,  85. 

"  Scravie,"  James  Calder,  23,  50,  55. 
Seafield,  the  Earl  of,  51, 
Shambles,  Old,  90. 
Shambles  Wynd,  81. 

Shanks,  John,  keeper  of  Elgin  Cathedral, 
27,  28,  35,  36,  37,  38,  43,  60. 

—  Portrait  of,  by  D.  Alexander,  28. 

—  a  Poetical  Epi.stle  from,  38. 
Shoemakers'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50,  51. 
Simpson,  Archibald,  architect,  Aberdeen,  52. 

—  James,  "  Davie  Dow,"  sub-editor  of  Elgin 

Courier,  30. 
Sinclair,  Madam,  56. 
Sir  William  Cumming's  factor,  16. 
Skinner,  W.,  Drumin,  8. 
Smith,  Donald,  Plewlands,  16. 

—  Alexander,  "  Parkie,"  52. 

—  William,  47. 
Smugglers,  29. 

Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  78. 

South  Free  Church  spire,  80. 

Spey,  the,  21,  34,  63,  64,  65,  70,  71,  72,  73. 

Spiers,  Graham,  Sheriff  of  Moray,  Chairman 
at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Morayshire  Society  of  1836  and 
1838,  46. 

Spynie  Castle,  77. 

—  Loch  of,  77,  81. 


Spiers,  Tarn,  23,  41. 

Spynie  Loch,  by  Miss  Gordon  Gumming,  81. 
St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint  of  Elgin,  57. 
St.  GUes'  Church,  Elgin,  50,  52,  81. 
St.  Mary's  Aisle,  Elgin  Cathedral,  61. 
St.  Mary's  Wells,  Elgin  and  Orton,  29. 
St.  Paul  at  Stotfield  and  Lossiemouth,  41. 
Stewart,   Captain  James,  of  Lesmurdie  and 
Newmill,  94. 

—  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  77. 
• —  Francis,  Major-General,  94. 

—  Miss  Margaret,  71, 

—  William,  Major-General,  71. 

—  Alex.,  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  35,  36. 

—  Johnny,  peat  futherer,  30. 
Stiveu,  J.,  Edinburgh,  75. 

Storm,  David,  a  member  of  the  first  Commit- 
tee of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society, 
46. 

Sutherlands  of  DufTus,  88. 

Sweet  Bishopmill,  22. 

Tailors'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50. 

Tarn  Spiers,  23,  41,  90. 

Tam  Watson,  24,  26. 

Tap,  Mr.,  Topp,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alexander,  75. 

Thomas  Rymour  of  Erceldoune,  63. 

Thunderton  House,  Elgin,  76,  88. 

Tinkers  in  Covesea  Caves,  80. 

Tolbooth  Tower,-  Elgin,  87. 

Tolbooth  of  Forres,  81. 

Tolbooth,  Elgin,  81,  90. 

Tower,  the,  Elgin,  80. 

Town  House,  Old,  Elgin,  87. 

Trades'  Hall,  Elgin,  42. 

Trail,  Lord  Walter,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 

35. 
Trans-Speyana  nation,  44. 
Transpeyanians,  10. 
TuUoch,  Mr.,  proprietor,  Forres,  25. 

Walker,   William  R.,    Editor   of  the   Elgin 

Courant,  8. 
Walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Lossie,  80. 
Watson,  Tam,  24,  26. 
Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  79. 
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Weavers'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  50. 

Webster,  landlord  of  the  Gordon  Arms,  44. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  38. 

Well  o'  the  Braemou',  Hopeman,  29. 

Well  o'  St.  Mary,  Maryhill,  Elgin,  29. 

Well  o'  St.  Mary,  Orton,  29. 

West  Port  to  the  Little  Cross,  87. 

When  this  Auld  Coat  was  New,  Sir,  86. 

«'  White  Horse"  Inn,  30,  43,  74. 

"  White  Horse,"  a  song,  74. 

Wimplin'  Burn,  Forres,  17. 

Witches  meet  Macbeth,  28,  29. 

Witches'  Stane,  Forres,  17,  80. 

Wondrous  Willie,  18. 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  35,  36,  41,  60,  76. 

Wright,  Captain,  father  of  James  Wright,  66. 

—  J.  P.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  8. 


Wright,  James,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Bank, 

Edinburgh,  47,  66,  69. 
Wrights'  Loft,  St.  Giles'  Church,  51. 
Wyntoun's  Account  of  the  Burning  of  Elgin 

Cathedral,  26. 

York,  Duke  of,  27. 

Young,  James,  a  member  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire 
Society,  46. 

Young,  Robert,  solicitor,  Elgin,  17,  28,  29,  36, 
51,  52,  55,  56,  60,  61,  76,  79,  82,  87,  91. 

Young's  Annals  of  Elgin — see  Annals  of 
Elgin. 

Young's  Notes  on  Burghead,  82. 

Young,  W.  C,  solicitor,  Elgin,  8. 

Young,  William,  Esq.  of  Burghead,  29,  93. 


ERRATA. 

P.  29.     Note,  fourth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  centre  of  the  parish  of  Bellie,"  read  "  Old  Parish  of 

Dundurcas,  now  part  of  Rothes." 
P.  75.     Note,  eighteenth  line  from  bottom,  for  "Alexander,"  read  "John." 


